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"FaJthfUl are the vounds of* &iend; but tlie kiasea of an tnemy are 
detdtfiiL" 

Ptov. xzriL 6. 

" He that Tebuketh a man, aftetwarda ihall find more &vout than he that 
flatteretfa with the tongue." 

Frov. XKTui 23. 

" Si populorum jusds, si priacipum decretii, si Eententtis judjcum, jura 
Constituerentur : juB etuet Iitrocinari, jui Rdulterare, jus testamenta fiiba 
aupponere, si heec suflragiis, aut scitis multitudinia probarentur. Quod ri 
tanta potentis est stultorum senlentiis aut juesia, ut eonun luSniKtis rErum 
natura vertatur : cur nan sanciunt ut, quee mala pemiciosBque sunt, habeantur 
pro bonis ac BalutaribusF Aut cur, cum jus eximjuria lex fitcere posiit, bonum 
eadem hcere non poiaic ez mato ? Cic de leoo. 

E;^flpoc yap ftoi Ktirot ofiue Aiiao wXijaiy 
Of T^tTtfov fiiv (VI ^pfj-i KivBii oXXo St 0aitt. 

Itiad, X. 3IS. 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 

The opinions of the world in general are so much at variance with those 
which a spiritual man must needs adopt, that I have little hope of anj mercy 
for this publication from general readers. A man who ventures to pronounce 
a very sweeping censure upon society at large, high and low, rich and poor, 
clergy and laity, to say, in &ct, that we are all the contributors to our own 
unhappmess, can only expect &vour from those who are convinced ^^ that he 
who will be the friend of the world is the enemy of God.** Th^re can be no 
excuse, I admit, for a Christian man who is not found, in obedience to the 
apostolic injunction, speaking the truth in love. It has been my earnest wish to 
keep within the strict limits of this command in the following letters — ^but in the 
present case it is the truth itst;lf which will be disagreeable. * Shocking, unpala- 
table truths, why should they be told at all ; or, if told, why not in such gentle 
phraseology that they would not discompose the feelings of those who are 
affected by them.* I have long been led to apprehend that there is too general 
a compliance on the part of public instructors with such feelings as I have just 
expressed. The plain truth — the truth in its naked deformity — is varnished 
over until it is brought to wear an aspect so agreeable, that none thinks it 
worth while to seek out a remedy for it — ^its force is so attenuated by the 
mixture of something calculated to palUate its unpleasantness, that it offends 
no individual, and does no good to the public, whom it is intended to benefit. 
With this fault, at least, I shall not be charged. But some will say that I have 
run into the other extreme. I conscientiously think I have not done so. 
However, since it is to this charge that a semblance of probability will attach, 
and since I know that cavillers may easily find strong expressions in my letters 
on which to exercise an ill-natured ingenuity, I shall prefix a few observations 
to remove the difficulties of the candid reader, and to meet the objections of 
the other sort. 

When I say that the rich and the poor are guilty of such and such vices, I 
do not mean to say that all are so without exception—. 

" Suum Cuique." 
" Let the galled jade wince." 
Let none suppose himself obliged to apportion to himself what was not intended 
fi>r him. In effect, a proposition may be true in the general, to which, in 
strictness, many limitations should be assigned — it does not become false 
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because those limitations are omitted— the lo^cian can distinguish between 
moral and metaphysical universality — let me be allowed the benefit of the 
distinction. 

' But what a strange person is this ?* Some of the gentlest part of creation 
will say, ' What a mistaken person ! The weight of his charge amounts to 
this — ^that routs, and balls, and plays, and card parties — ^the agreeable and 
delightful indulgences of civilized life — ^injure society and produce a pressure 
01^ the industrious classes ! Do not our chains, and bracelets, and mufflers, 
our bonnets, and the ornaments of our legs, our head-bands, and tablets, and 
ear-ricgs, our rings and our jewels, our changeable suits of apparel, our 
manjtliss, and wimples, and crisping-pins, our glasses and fine linen, and 
hoods, and vails, our cauls, and round tires like the moon, and all the 
bravery of our tinkling ornaments— (Isaiah iil)— do not all these things afford 
employment to operatives and produce a real benefit to society — enrich trades- 
men and feed the poor ? They may impoverish us, but do they not benefit 
others? Must not peruquiers, and fancy tradesmen, and play actors, and 
fiddlers, live as well as the rest of the world ?* To this objection I say at once, 
that whatever expenditure of this sort is made in opposition to religious 
principle, may increase the wealth of individuals, but it will not increase the 
wealth of the community, (for it is only a transfer of property,) while it will 
certainly diminish the national happiness and augment the national discontent. 
A man who lives upon the vanity or wickedness of his neighbours, can scarcely 
be a reli^ous man ; and if not, certainly not a happy one ; and if not, he will 
in all probability be among the. loudest clamourers for change — ^his uneasy 
mind leading him to hope for possible benefit in any alteration. O if I could 
bring some of the amiable persons who allow a wanton expenditure of their 
funds to be made on those whom they have themselves forced into modes of 
supporting existence, which are scarcely legitimate — which are, in fact, the 
creations of the national extravagance — ^if I could bring them into these country 
parts, and introduce them to some of those poor but excellent and worthy 
characters who are crushed and ground by the general thoughtlessness — if I 
could let them hear the wisdom, and piety, and sound sense, and edifying 
conversation of these humble men, and make them spectators of the beauty of 
holiness, exemplified under circumscances the most distressing — I think I could 
reach their hearts, and show them that there may be positive guiltiness 
involved in what the world admires, and applauds, and approves, and fidsely 
designates harmless pastime or innocent amusement. 

It will ever be found that a systematic deviation from christian conduct, 
however trifling it may seem ; a disregard of christian precepts, or a substitution 
of other motives for christian ones, will have injurious effects in the long run. 
The general conduct of mankind in the present day, strikingly illustrates this 
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truth— and lest I should be thought to be too severe upon our own timM, I 
will admit that it has been so for years past. Pride and ambition are, and long 
have been, the ruling motives of mankind — motives scarcely condemned, nay 
rather applauded — ^ A decent pride, a laudable ambition* — ^this is the language of 
the world — ^tliey might just as properly say a decent widcedness or a laudable 
ungodliness. * But they do no harm — ^they are good things.* So &r from it, 
that I believe they will be found to lie very nearly at the root of all our evils. 
Pride and ambition are selfish unfeeling principles — ^their sole object is personal 
aggrandisement. They are not keen eyed in detecting a course of action that 
runs counter to the interests and happiness of our neighbours : they blunt the 
edge of that conscientiousness which would cause us at all hazards to shun such 
a course. I shall obtrude an incident upon the attention of my readers in 
illustration of this principle — an incident which I had from the chief actor in 
it, and which he conceived in no wise calculated to call forth animadversion. 
A merchant, some two years since, went to one of our great cloth-markets to 
purchaAe goods— he addressed one of the sellers, demanded the price of the 
article which was offered for sale. ^^I shall let you have it, said he, at the 
lowest price which I can possibly afford to take for it, as I stand in great need 
of money. It has cost me twelve shillings a yard — I need not attempt to 
impose on you — you know that what I say is true — give me any advance on it 
over the first cost which you choose—you shall have it for twelve and sixpence.'* 
>* No John, replied the other, I can not — ^trade is dulU~I find it hard to get 
fair prices from the shopkeepers, and although I admit that the article Is fully 
worth what you say, I cannot take it — ^I do not want it ;" and so saying he 
took his departure. Towards evening he again passed by, he fi>und John with hu 
bale of goods unsold — ^he was called^-^' Well, Sir, said the seller, you see I have 
still my piece on my hands — I believe you to be my friend, I shall let you into 
my circumstances ; look at that letter, it is from the attorney of my wool- 
stapler, informing me that if I do not at once settle my account, he will have 
me arrested for the debt—I musi sell my cloth, you know what it cost me, I 
iiKi ^H make a sacrifice — ^you shall have it for eleven shillings.** *' The truth is 
John— Implied the other, I do not want the article ; i£ I were to take it, it would 

lie on my hands I can*t give you what you ask — ^however, I desire to serve 

you, and if it will do you any good, since you are pressed for money, I will 
give you nine shillings a yard for the whole piece.*' The case is urgent — 
necessity has no law, with tears in his eyes poor John consents to the bargain, 
and returns to his anxious fiunily, almost r^oicing that he had at a con- 
siderable loss of property succeeded in avoiding the horrors oi a prison. 
Now here is a fiiir mercantile transaction— one of no rare occurrence either — 
what earthly principle is violated in the case ? What maxim of the markets 
prevents a man from driving a hard bargain ? Not one. Who can blame th« 
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man ? No one but a Christian. What ahould he have done ? He should fir 
God*8 sake have given the poor man a fidr price fin: his goods, and God would 
have made him a gainer bv the bargain. But when {Nide, and ambition, and a 
thirst fi>r personal iiggrandisement, govern men, it is not to be expected that 
the rules of christian charitj, when thej seem at variance with their intereatSy 
will be attended to. I believe that occurrences akin to this have broken man/ 
a heart, and reduced manj a fiimilj to distress and beggary. Yet this prin- 
ciple of pride is industriously ground into us in our earliest years — it b instilled 
into us by our careful mothers-^whipped into us by our schoolmasters, while 
the effect of it is that it makes us unhappy, and forms a large ingredient in the 
wretchedness of society. But if this prindple be removed, what can be 
substituted for it ? A desire to please God, and to obtain his favour. There 
can be no doubt but that if this principle were industriously cherished, it would, 
through the fiivour of God, grow up into a passion as strong and actuating aa 
those which at present influence mankind. Without any of their defects it 
would have all their advantages, it would make the possessor happy in this life, 
render him a bene&ctor to the generation in which he lived, and procure fi>r 
him an eternal reward in a better world. 

However-^I feel convinced that such views as these, demonstrable from 
Scripture though they be, will seem fi)olishness to the majority of mankind-.- 
nay, peradventure no small number of those who hold scriptural opinions will 
think that I push them too £u:--nor shall I wonder at this. The truth is, that 
when I sometimes fall into the society of the world myself^ eveiy thing seems 
so charming, so amiable — ^that I am almost led to doubt the conclusions which 
the soberest reflection has compelled me to draw. There is such a guise thrown 
over every thing, the plague of the heart is so skilfuUy concealed, its scriptural 
defects made to bear so innocent and interesting an exterior, that I would 
almost conclude against the dictates of essential truth — that a man need not be 
bom again. A visit, however, to inartificial society, and a little communion 
with myself soon bring me to my senses. In a word, I have looked into the 
articulations of society, I have cleared the problem of its embarrassing 
functions, and the result is, the conclusion that will be found in the following 
letters. 



TO J. E. GORDON, ESQ. M^ P. 



SIR, 



Feeliog myself, as a christian ni^p, deeply indebted to you 
for the bold and uncomprominng, and, I may add» unppmmon,, 
assertion of christian prindples^ which, under circumstances the 
most discouraging, you madef ip Pftfliament during the past 
session, I would b^ to be allowed thus publicly to express my 
gmtitude to you. I can. Sir, assure you that a large body of 
ditistiao people have witnessed your exertions with the 
deepest interest; they have felt for the difficulties of your 
situation, and prayed for abundaol success ofi your godly 
endeavours. I cannot but hope that tb^e prayers may b^ 
answered. I regard you, (perhaps as ^)eakiDg the sen^ment^ 
of multitudes of christian peojde,) I may say, tve regaqpd you 
as raised up at this time to be a witness for God in the 
Parliament of England, to be the organ of n^aking known in. 
that assembly tiie feelings of the people of God ; to be^us,- 
perhaps, under God, an instrument of deHvering Uie country 
from impending evilfr— evils which seem to involve the destfuc- 
tion of every thing we most value. You stand almost akyae-^ 
ymi are by yourself a weak man — ^you are a despised man^ So 
much the better. God is fond of using such in^triiments ia 
tha accomplishment of his purposes, that oil the ^ory may be 
his. The more you are opposed, the more y^u have been, 
oj^sed, die greater the numb» of yo^r enemies, and the 
more ap|Mu:ently unconquerabb they seem» the more certainly 
I would calculate on your success. There is more with youL 
than all that can be againist you. With them there is an arq^, 
of flesh, but with you there is the Lord of Hosts. Th^ evils,. 
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Sir, of the country are many and complicated. I do firmly 
believe that none but a man of. ypur principles is capable of 
seeing the true nature of those evils and their remedy ; I do 
firmly believe that none but men of your principles will be 
allowed to save the country. Human wisdom, human courage, 
cannot do it — God alone can do it — and God will not be made 
the tool of his enemies. God is your friend— you are a friend 
of God — ^you have honoured Grod — God will honour you. Ta 
you, then, Sir, and to men of your principles, we look as likely 
to be made, under God, the instruments of effecting that 
deliverance which, for the sake of his people, and in consequ^ice 
of his own never-failing mercies, we still hope to be reserved 
for this great and mighty nation. I would beg, Sir, to be 
allowed to lay before you, in reference to the present state of 
things, some thoughts which I and a vast number of religious 
people consider most impostant, hoping that the weight of 
your name may call public attention to them. 

2. My object is a very important one. No less than to 
point out the mode of restoring the country to peace,^ happiness^ 
and contentment, all of which we have to lament the absence of 
at present. In pursuing this object I shall show, 

I The t&ue xatube of the evils of the country.. 

II. The INADSaUACY of the remedy HITHESTa 

proposed. 

III. The only true remedy and the mode of 

PROCURING ITS ADOPTION. 

3. And here I would venture to say that this cannot be 
considered a useless or unnecessary task. It was a common 
objection made by the advocates of the Reform Bill to their 
opponents, in both Lords and Commons, during the last session, 
that while they admitted the necessity for some reform, not 
one of them pointed out any specific plan which they would 
prop^ as a substitute for that which they iitrere going to reject 



Possibly but few knew the reason of the omission ; I shall beg 
to state it. It was partly ignorance, partly cowardice, (not A 
fear of danger, that they proved themselves nobly indifferent 
to — ^but a fear of ridicule — a fear of being laughed at)j and 
fMTtly a guilty conscience — and this ignorance, and cowardice, 
and conscious guilt, all arose from ungodliness.' The feelings 
of these honourable and noble persons appear to have been 
these. They conceived the evils complained of to be in a great 
degree imaginary — the excitement created artificial — ^that it 
would blow over — ^that a little consideration would bring men 
to their senses,*— they saw real dangers involved in the passingof 
the proposed bill — ^they knew that there were dangers in all 
changes— in fact, they did not wish for any reform that would 
increase the democratic principle in the lower house. Yet 
they knew that a reform of which this was not the essence^ 
was incapable of creating even temporary satisfaction. Had 
they spoken openly and honestly, they would have repeated 
the declaration of the Duke of Wellington at the termination 
of the preceding session«*«-or some of Lord Eldon^s fearless 
protests against all changes. Such a course did not seem 
warranted by prudence. They thought that if every man 
would mind his own affairs, and live righteously and honestly^ 
fthings would go on well enough, without any alteration of 
the constitution — but they were ashamed or afraid to say so. 
This position. Sir, we are not ashamed or afraid to maintain. 
Jn the developement of the truths involved in the principle of 
it, we shall find the mode of our deliverance from the difficulties 
which at present encompass us as a nation. 

4. I shall then. Sir, 

I. Endeavour to show' the nature of the evils 

OF THE COUNTRY. I assert that they do, one and all, spring 

from irreligion. Any one intimately acquainted with Scripture 

and the state of the country must admit that it is so. L know 

B 2 
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that this will seem strange doctrine to many who themselves 
imagine, and who would lead others to believe, that we never 
had such reason to be satisfied with the state of national 
religion as at the present period. I recollect a meeting held at 
£xeter Hall some months since, for the celebration of the 
tiftieth anniver^sary of the establishment of Sunday Schools. 
At this meeting most of the speakers were dissenting ministers^ 
and nothing could be more bright or chemng than the vieiv 
which they took of our present religious proq)ects. They 
dwelt with much force iipon the yast number of Sunday 
Schools, and the thousands to which these Schools impart 
religious instruction — upon the piety diffused through society 
"by their means, and the regenerating influence that they must 
have upon all the inhabitants of the country. To one not 
intimately acquainted with Sunday Schools and their effects, 
there must have sieemed a probability almost amounting^ 
'to demonstration, in these views; I am sure that the 
reverend speakers themselves would not have given publicity 
to their anticipations, had they not conceived them to be 
grounded upon the most firm basis. They considered, in 
addition, the amazing exertions made by Missionary Societies 
at the present d&y to spread the knowledge of the 6ospel-i- 
exertions perhaps unparalleled in the history of Christianity; 
they dwelt with force and emphasis, and with a complacency 
very natural, perhaps excusable, on these facts — ^facts which 
certainly wear an aspect so imposing that I have no doubt 
that men who would allow themselves to form an opinion, 
without thoroughly sifting the reasons on which it was founded, 
might be led to conclude from them that we already were, or 
were oh the eve 6{ becoming, an island of saints. 

5. Would that we could entertain this opinion* Would 
that we could with truth allow others to cherish the pleasing 
idea^but this we cannot do There is a vast number of 
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Sunday Schools iii the country, and Sunday School Teachers^ 
and Sunday School Scholars — a vast number of Religious 
Societies, and the aggregate of their yearly income is immense. 
There is a vast number of Churches and Chapels, and 
Preaching Houses — and a vast number of Clergymen and 
Preadiers attached to them. There is. a vast deal of religious 
profession in the country— but I know, and every one who 
knows God, knows that there is a. lamentable disproportion of 
heart-influencing piety in it,— «nd that there is at the same 
time a dreadful, a frightful abounding of iniquity— of open 
rejection of the Gospel — of undisguised hatred to Christianity 
and its Ministers. 

6. I thank God for Sunday Schools. I look upon them as 
calculated, vnth God^s blessing, to be of much use. There 
can be no doubt but that we are in the line of duty in 
supporting them. I have heard of many instances of their 
being blessed to the conversion of those who attended them ; 
but to lay it down as a position that because there may be 
100,000 or 200,000 Sunday Scholars, there will be so many 
pious heads of families in the coming genesation, or any thing 
like so many, is to lay that down as certain or probable, which 
is totally groundless^ or, at least, extremely improbable ; is to 
maintain an opinion that is false or erroneous. Almost all the 
men of this generation have had the opportunity, great 
numbers the advantage, of Sunday School teaching, and yet it 
is to be doubted whether they are so much better than their 
fathers— and if I might form a conjecture from what I know 
of many Sunday Schools, with respect to the subjects taught 
and the discipline observed in them, I would not look, X 
confess, for any benefit to society from their existence. 

7- Notwithstanding appearances, .then, I do not hesitate to 
say that there is a fearful preponderance of irreligion at the 
present day— that there is a rejection of the gospel so general. 
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iJiat it is calculated to call down upon the country all the evils 
that are complained of, and that it does, in facty call down 
those evils upon it. From the head to the foot there is a want 
c( soundness. 

8. The Poor are Sabbath Breakers — proud— discontented 
murmurers, walking after their own lusts — ^takin^ their ideas 
and their theories from the lying newspapers, and not from the 
bible. Seeing all their evils in human oppression, but not 
able to discern, or not willing to acknowledge, the unseen hand 
that permits and gives force to all the ills thej endure. 
<^ Shall there be evil in a city and the Lord hath not done it ?^ 
Romans iii. 6. " Who can harm you if ye be followers of that 
which is good ?^ Pet.- iii. 13. They gnaw their tongues with 
pain, they blaspheme the God of heaven because of their 
pains and of their sores, and repent not of their deeds. It is 
blasphemy against God to say that we are suffering but that 
he has nothing to do with it — ^to look to human aid and 
human plans, and forget the Lord God. ^^ Cursed is the 
man that trusteth on man and maketh flesh his arm, and 
whose heart departeth from the Lord.^ The poor deserve to 
be scourged. 

9. And the Rich ase as bad as the Poor. Italian 
fiddlers — French dancers— hells and bawdy houses, and 
ridiculous, expensive coxcombry, occupy their attention and 
consume their means. Whores and knaves, and boxers, and 
fiddlers, and dancers, and tavern keepers, and Frenchmen, 
and Italians, and foreigners abroad, fatten upon the substance 
that is entrusted to them by God to feed the hungry and clothe 
the naked— -or what is still better, to live at home and conduct 
themselves like good Christians and like sensible men, and 
keep their dependents from being either hungry or naked. 
And these things have been going on for years impoverishing 
at once the higher and the lower classes. Again the ungodli- 



ness of multitudes displays itsdf, or, if you please, conceAi 
itself, in a species of vice opposite to, but no less pernicious 
than the former — ^no less calculated to torment the subjects of 
it and grind the faces of the poor— to wit, in a covetousness 
that scrapes and gathers with insatiable appetite — ^that hoards 
up wealth which neither profits the community nor contributes 
to the gratification of the possessor, excq>t so far as it tempo- 
rarily appeases the inordinate thirst for more. 

10. The same vices arising from the same source ppevail iu 
the commercial world. There, there is a general '^ hasting 
to be rich,^ which works direful effects to the humbler classes. 
The great capitalists sway the market, they are unimbued 
with the Christian feeling that would lead them to shun 
personal aggrandisement at the expense of their neighbours — 
they can from the vast extent of their resouces, enrich them- 
selves on profits so small as scarce affoni a maintenance to 
less favoured traders. An unhallowed competition reduces 
the market, the capitalist nevertheless increases his wealth, 
while humbler manufacturers and workmen are bankrupted or 
starved. Hence arise combinations among the workmen, 
kindliness of feeling is banished from society, and all the 
evils which spring fiom a general want of confidence prevaiL 

11. I say then that the mass of society is corrupt. From 
the sole of the foot unto the head there is unsoundness— thank 
God we cannot say there is no soundness in it. Thank Grod 
we can say that there is a remnant in every rank that fears the 
Lord— that sighs, and cries, and mourns, and laments for 
the prevailing iniquity — ^that bears witness for God against 
national apostacy— -that supplicates the Gtxl of gmce for 
national repentance, that has hitherto averted the overwhelm- 
ing outpouring of national judgments — and that is likely (Q 
may it be so !) to be made instrumental in effecting national 
salvation. Were it not for tiiis remnant we should be as 
Sodom, and we should be like unto Gomorrah— -but these are 
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the exceptions. I h^ve spoken of the mass-^aiKi speaking of 
the massi I have spokeli ti'uly. 

12. The poor are wicked and the rich are wicked-^^md 

THE WICKEiyK£8S( OF O^HE RICK IS MADE THE SCOURGE OF 

THE POOR. The poor see this and they rave and roar against 
the rich as their Oppres8or&^— they threaten thetn, and some- 
times carry their ui^pfincipled threats into execution— and 

THtJS THE WICKEDNESS OF THE POOR IS MADE THE 8COUR6£ 

OF THE .RtOH. Grod is <^ dashing them cme against another.^* 
.** The wicked are the sword of 66d."-f- He is making each 
•class the instrument of wreaking his vengeance upon the other ; 
he is concealing his own arm. ^^ Verily thou art a God that 
hidest thyself, O God of Israel, the Saviour-'^J 

13. A number of unprincipled public writers feed upon 
the 'popular discontent and augment it — ^they are utterly 
ignorant of divine truth-H^they imagine that private individuals 
should not l)e animadverted on for the mode in which they may 
Hihboae to expend their private property-they do not see how 
'{irevid|ing covetousness and. extravagance work against the 

* ;puUbki interests, and impoverish the humbler classes ;--Hit 
fequires some religion to see this, and still more to venture to 
denouii^ iU A cHild may perceive, the most ungodly can 
'understand) that public burdens may be so increased as to 
become oppressive- to the community. These burdens are 
cobsiderabte in England* : Compared with those of America, or 
some of the revdutionized^ntinental states, they may seem 
enormous^ H^re then is a truth— 4iere is an intelligible 
something that lies upon the surface, and this they have 
Worked , upon, until they have persuaded * themselves, and 
almost persuaded the country, that the existing ei^penses of 
the Government are the cause of every evil, the groundwork 
of all the poverty and discontent that prevail amongst U8«*- 

• Jer. xiiL U. f Ps. xril 13. $ Is. xlv. 14. 
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they excite puUic hatred ftgainst penrionets and ftindi- 
holders — ^they stigmatize them as tax-eaters^ Who five easily 
and lazily upon the labours of others — and they urge the 
necessity of stripping them of their emolum^ts^ as the only 
sure way to relieve the ptiblio burdens. 

14. These writers have long shrewdly* s^n that if the 
House of Commons were elected solely by- the ddmoer«d« 
part of the community— by ^ose persons who have no indivi-* 
dual interest in maintaining inviolate the national faith — that 
if this were so, the rich, and, as they are called, the privileged 
claj^ses, must soon fall, undefended, and their wealth become 
public spoil — ^they have therefore pressed. forwiBa*d the 
measure of parliamentary reform as a great st(^p to national 
plunder, imagining that this would ultimately lead to national 
happiness. 

15. A certain number among the aristocracy, called, in 
general, the Whig party — who do not know the depravity of 
human nature — who think that men can be govern^ by con^^ 
ciliation — ^who are totally blind as to religious truths and 
therefore take wrong views of every 8ubject,-*4rfao fear danger 
where none should be feared— to wit, ftiosn the fiireats of a 
mob— and who hope for safety where none is to be found-^to 
wit, by granting the unprincipled half their demands, fancying 
that they will be content with this, — these persons, this whig 
party, hark in with the demagogues, they see th^nselves and 
their order attacked — ^they see the mob furious-*they hear 
them talk of plunder and spoil — ^they do not see how mutual 
wickedness does all the mischief — but in order to escape they 
favour the popular cry — " O, it is the parliament — ^the parlia*- 
ment wants to be reformed — ^reform parliament and all will be 
well. God has nothing to do with your misery— our wicked* 
ness has nothing to do with it — ^nor has yours--it is idl the 
parliament.'" Fools and blind ! Fools ! who imagine that 
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tliis reform would cure the evils of the state. Blmd ! who do 
not see that it would bring down ruin upon themselves and 
upon all England. 

16. There is one body in the state that seems, by very 
general consent, to be selected for a sacrifice to popular 
fury — I mean the Church. The demagogues diligently incense 
the more uninformed part of the people against the Church, 
by telling them that the Bishops are paid from, the taxes — 
that church property is public property and overgrown — ^that 
it should be appropriated to the relief of the necessities of the 
state, or at least a condderable part of it — ^the spoliation oi: 
partition, or (to use the soothing phraseology of these kind 
and pious legislators,) the '^ adjustment*^ of church property, 
always forms a conspicuous item in the blessings to be derived 
from parKamentary reform. I shaU in the sequel beg kave tp 
submit a few thoughts on this obnoxious property, and on the 
gross ignorance and injustice involved in some of the popular 
ideas on the subject. 

17* I have thus. Sir, given a brief outline of the mode in 
which I conceive that the ungodliness of the country bears 
upon it. I have taken a view as it were from an eminence— 
I have viewed the matter in the light of Scripture — ^I conceive 
that this is the only thing that can enable us to come to sound 
practical conclusions on it. 

18. I have said that the poor are irreligious, and that the 
rich are irreligious, and that the effects of the irreligion of the 
higher classes are brought to bear upon the lower classes in 
such a way as to act as a punishment for their irreligion. But 
it is not merely in this indirect way that the judgments of Grod 
alight on the irreligious poor. He makes their irreligion an 
immediaie scourge to them. 

19* Religion imparts habits of pelf-denial and economy 
which cause those who live under its influence to provide in a 
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season of plenty for the possible scarcity that slackness in 
business or want of employment may produce. On the other 
hand, the absence of reli^ous influences may be considered as 
nearly the certain source of wasting, inconsiderate, and 
extravagant habits. You will find gaming, and drunkenness, 
and idleness, and such vices, commonly accompanying for- 
getfulness of God. 

30. These truths are practically illustrated by the relative 
condition of the religious and irreligious poor. Enter the 
tx>ttage of a pious poor man. (Excuse me. Sir, for dwelling 
upon an humble picture, which, I confess, I never witness 
without mingled feelings of gratitude and satisfaction. The 
proud man may scorn these things ; I am convinced they are 
not above the attention of a Christian philanthropist.) Enter 
the cottage of such a man. Every thing bespeaks peace and 
contentment— every thing indicates the possession of the 
necessaries of life ; in most cases you will find its adornments. 
All neat and comfortable— conspicuous cleanliness conferring 
true beauty upon the plain furniture of the place— order and 
regularity indicated by all the arrangements. The windows 
bright and clean, and filled with blooming evergreens — ^the 
ceiling tastefully and usefully festooned — ^the well burnished 
implements of the household contrived to pay <^ the double 
debt^ of ornament and utility. The spirit of disorder, and 
slovenliness or discomfort, has evidently here no resting place. 
While the bible — ^the blessed bible, the wonderful efficient of 
aU the comfort we behold, lies at hand to cheer and animate 
tiie contented inmates— and the inmates themselves! They 
afford a sensible demonstration of the power and beauty of 
holiness. Mark the mild and beneficent expression of the 
countenance of a man who walks with Grod There you will 
see habitual peace and wisdom clearly indicated. A kind 
placidity of demeanor— an unaffected good nature— a genuine 
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graee and dignity mark thfe whcie department of the man 
of God. 

21. Enter into conversation with such a man: the subject 
that he will dwell upon is the love of the Saviour-^the evil of 
his own heart— the blessedness of religion-— the miseries <^ 
8in<«— fdie vanities of a lying world. Ask him what he thinks 
to be the cause of our national sufferings — ^he wiU say, ^ f<«^t^ 
fulness of God and diaregard of his laws^-— he will say, ^ let all 
return to the Lord and we may be certain of peace and pros- 
perity.^ The learned, philosophical, metaphysico-pplitical, anti* 
religions economists of the present day, may smile at the^opuiioa 
of such a man ; but it is as much superior in point of true 
wisdom to their ridiculous and absurd stupidities, as light is 
superior to darkness. And I believe in my heart thiit one 
such man, thou^ he may move in the humblest sphere of life» 
does actually confer more substantial and general benefit upon 
his country in. one smgle day, than the whole tribe of these 
contemptible wiseacres and coxcombs would confer upon it in 
a century. How so ? On his knees— crying out from the 
bottom of his heart, ^^ Spare thy people, O Lord, aUd give 
not thine heritage to reproach.'^ 

SS2. What a contrast does the condition of an irreligious 
fiunily present to this. You see in the drooping brow — ^the 
sullen aspect — ^the ill-natured scowl at his minister, — ^you see at 
cmce Hhis is a rdTormer^— dirt and filth and disorder reign 
around — ^you address the man upon the importance of seeking 
the Lord, and preparing for another world. ^^ Ah ! we have 
over much to trouble us in this world—go to the rich that ar^ 
oppressing us-^-don^t we keep them ? Don^t we keep the 
Bishops P There's the Bishop x>f Durham, with ^"20,000 
a-year out of the taxes. It is not God that is oppressing u& 
Have we not good harvests ? That shows that it's not 
God's oi^>res8ion, &C.'' This is the train of thought that 
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constantly runs through the mind of such a man— -his neigh- 
bourns faults — the faults of the GroTemment-^he faults of his 
anployerB — ^the faults, especially, of the Bishops — every one^s 
faults, in fact, but his own, occupy his attention. The public 
house is a very fit place for concocttng his views of reform. We 
can easily judge that it is not an arena for political discussion that 
much favours the work of personal refonnatian. It is not hard to 
conceive, in fact, that such opinions as I have just -stated, sour 
the feelings, disorder the affections, and lead to habits the very 
reverse of those which confer comfort and contentment. Every 
one acquainted with the state of the country will reo^nize in 
his own neighbourhood numerous originals of that picture 
which I have very feebly sketched. 

23. Thus, then, irreligion produces, as its immediate 
consequences, distress and discontent ; while jH»sisely the 
opposite effects spring from iirue piety. Now can any one 
suppose that if all tibe people were in possession of this moat 
blessed principle of piety, the results would be different in the 
mass, from what we see them to be in individual cases ? Can 
any one doubt, for a moment, that this state of things would 
do away with all the evils of the comrtry, and bring down wpaa 
us the abundant blessings of our heavenly father P 

24. But if we see that so far from this being the case, there 
is a general, an overspreading disregard of the principles of 
religion among us — if we see our population in general sabbath 
breakers~church neglecters— God-despisers— if we see the 
natural consequences of this unhappy state of tlrings assuredly 
accompanying it — drunkenness, and profligacy, and esitrava:- 
gance, if these things, and innumerable other evils, the sure 
fruits of unreclaimed depravity, prevail amongst us, can we 
wonder at the absence of peace and happiness-^-at the preva^ 
lence of distress and discontent. We cannot wonder at thi& 
But there is one thing we can, and may, and ought, to wonder 
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at) and that is, the blind darkness of those men who imaigine 
that they can, by their contrivances, enable us to retain the 
cause and yet shake o£P, escape from, the effect that that cause 
necessarily produces. 

25. I say, then, that this irreligion does abound, and that 
these consequences do flow from it I assert, without fear of 
effectual contradiction, that this is not a mere theory, but that 
it is tru^— that irreligion doies, in truth, produce all the 
wretched consequences which I have pointed out* 

26. But it will be said — ^And why does it exist ? What are 
the Clergy about — ^what are you about? There must be 
something wrong, or else so many Clergy would not produce so 
little effect. In fact, why does not the Church counteract and 
do away with the irreligion of the times? 

27* Alas ! it cannot be denied that the Church is greatly 
chargeable with the prevailing ungodliness— -the gross and 
notorious and general worldlymindedness of her ministers in 
past times, and their still very partial enlightenment, have been 
the scandal of religion, and have nearly brought the country 
to the brink of ruin. ^' Her pastors have been brutish, and 
therefore their flocks have been scattered, and the noise of a 
bruit is come, and a great commotion to make the cities deso- 
late and a den of dragons.^ Her hireling shepherds fed 
themselves and not the flock— the revenues of the Church 
were prostituted to the support of a spiritually blind and 
ignorant priesthood, who, being the appointed leaders of the 
people, led them into the ditch. The Church was an 
asylum for the refuse of the other professions— a sink 
into which the worthlessness of society disembogued itself. 
Every one who lacked the materiel to render himself useful to 
his generation in any practical way, and who could boast some 
influence in the proper quarter, was thrust into the Church, as 
into a place where he might calmly doze off a harmless exis- 
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tence, deriving << a morsel of breacT from two or three benefices. 
Hence a race of hunting, shooting, racing, ungodly parsons, 
and a dearth of truly pious prayerful men. Those of the latter 
character were repressed — ^put down as the disturbers of the 
earth-— as puritanical fanatics, who desired to turn the world 
upside down. Until late days, they have been in a sad minority, 
but they have increased in number, and their niunbers are 
increasing, and, please Crod, will increase, to preserve the 
country and regenerate the Church. 

2& The northern parts of the kingdom have been especially 
favoured with the presence of a number of purely evangelical 
ministers. And why ? Simply because there is in those parts 
no spoil for the wolves — ^because it required a devotion to the 
service of Grod to induce men to accept the wretched livings 
with which this country abounds. Is there then no ungodliness 
in the North ? Alas, an abounding ungodliness. In fact, in 
speaking of the general ungodliness, I had the North more 
especially in view. I confess, with regret, that the most 
diligent efforts of the most zealous Clergy have not succeeded 
in rendering the character of the population of their districts 
materially different from what I have represented it to be ; and 
I need not say that where the pious Clergy havefailed, sectarians 
have not succeeded. Now what is the reason of this ? 

29. Various theories will be assigned for it. The 
dissenters will say ^^ it is because the Church is joined with 
the State— *the people are so disgusted with tithes and church 
property, which are ^a detected cheat,^ that they disregard 
the Ministers of the Establishment.^ All the subverters 
agree in this view, and are by no means indisposed to draw one 
conclusion from it, to witr— down with the Chiux;h ! There 
is so much ignorance, shallowness, and unsoundness in the 
premises; so much unchristian rancour and injustice in the 
conclusion, that I shall not at present do more than say that 
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both are equally contemptible. Some Churchmen will say it 
is because we have not had enough churqhes ; because the 
privilege of building churches was not lon^ since allowed tp 
pious laymen. This cause is not adequate. Other Churchmei> 
will say that it is the Methodists and Dissenters, who bring the 
Church to be hated, l^ld therefore religion tp be despised. 
Neither is this the reason ; both Methodists and Dissenters 
have benefited the Church and served religion. Others will 
say it is the liturgy, the morning prayers are too long, and 
St. Athanasius^s Creed should be left o^t of the service. 
This has not a semblance of truth about it. 

30. I shall state the true reason, or at least the visille 
reason. I shall state the cause which is instrumental in 
nullifying the exerticms of the faithful Ministers of the 
Church — IT IS the pbess. Things are very different npw 
from wliat they ever were before. Christianity has diffcuHie^ 
to encounter now, which perhaps it never befcH*e experieifieed« 
Formerly, when God'^s Ministers preached,, the people heard, 
and went home and meditated on the matter ; there were few 
gainsayere, they were despised and disregarded in a degree. 
Scarcely any tiling was brought before the people which 
required thought, except religion. Laiming ajid information 
were found in the clerical part of the community almost 
exclusively. At present, all the world is supposed to be 
wiser than the Clergy — a Minister of God must needs be a 
dolt. His sermon is heard in a critical spirit. Men det^» 
mine with themselves bow much of it is good — ^how much 
should be disregarded. They go home and find a newspaper 
with vast pretensions to wisdom — which abuses the parsoQ-^ 
unsays all his sa}rings — ^makes a mock of religicm — nSecU ^ 
show of sound reasoning and deep argum^ktation — and r^erf 
for confirmation of its liberal and enlightened views to some 
infidel philosopher, whose authority should be considered as 
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sufficient to overturn the statements even of the bible 
itself — ^in fact, the counteracting influence which works 
against religion at present is infidelity, using as its organ 
the press 

31. Things are very different from what they were in the 
age of the Reformation, at which time the literary pretensions 
of the community were very small ; or even long after that 
time, when the agreeable common-places of the Tatler or 
Spectator were regarded as wonderful productions of uncom- 
mon genius. At present, great numbers can write well-r— 
almost all affect to be able to understand — ^to reason — to 
argue. In order efficiently to grapple with her new opponents, 
religion must use the weapons that God has put into her hand. 
I hope the time may come — I believe it will — when every 
Clergyman will be taught the use of printer's ink — ^when every 
parsonage will have a printing press— and every Monday 
morning will bring forth a sheet of living truth, of burning 
heaven-descended truth, that shall, with 6od'*s blessing, dispel 
the mists and darkness which Satan and his emissaries send 
forth. Truth is great, and will prevail. 

32. I admit that the Tract Society does much good — ^its 
productions are highly calculated to diffuse a good feeling 
through society — but it is not enough. We want something 
that shall possess a local interest — that shall grapple with the 
lies of the day — ^that shall shoot folly as it flies — ^that shall take 
a religious view of passing events, and present religious truth 
before the eyes of the people, with a force and emphasis that 
shall be as abiding and as permanent as are the unhallowed exer- 
tions of the enemies of peace and good order. I would venture 
to say, that of late days, the exertions of very many of the 
Clergy Jiave been most praiseworthy and unintermitted, but the 
circumstances which I have mentioned have prevented them 

from being as efficient as I am sure the same exertions would 

C 
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have been in times more favourable to the uninterrupted course 
of truth. I have thus accounted for the existence of the 
irreligion that brings down all its woes upon the country ; so 
far as that irreligion has its origin in external and visible 
causes. I have derived it from two sources. 1. The neglect 
of the Clergy. 2. The workings of infidelity— this latter 
cause aggravates the former. 

33. But it may be objected here — ^You have shewed very 
clearly that the religious poor are better off than those whose 
principles are tainted by infidelity, and who live in the neglect 
of religious practice. You have stated, and observation con- 
firms the statement, that wherever piety distinguishes a family, 
that family is happy and contented, and provided in general 
with the necessaries of life-*and that vice and profligacy, as a 
natural consequence, overwhelm their votaries with distress and 
misery. Wherefore should you, then, in the first instance, have 
alleged that the wickedness of the rich is made the scourge o£ 
the poor, when we perceive that it is their own wickedness 
which is their scourge ? There seems some plausibility in the 
objection. I shall explain. 

34. I assert that there is a very generally abounding 
wickedness in the country— -that this deserves and is threatened 
with divine judgments-— that these judgments are partly caused 
by the instrumentality of the higher classes, who, to support 
their vices, are obliged to rack and press upon those beneath 
them — not yielding them in return a due proportion of their 
receipts* It cannot be denied that, independently of the evil 
consequences of their own indiscretion, there is a pressure upon 
the lower classes — ^the religious poor suffer with the rest, but 
their principles give them superior advantages ; beside this, 
friends are raised up who are willing to assist them liberally—^ 
who love and respect and sustain them if need be — so that 
from all these causes there is verified to them the divine 
promise, " In the days of famine they shall have enough." 
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Their principles lead them to contentment, under all the 
difficulties that they may be called upon to endure. But still 
they are hard laid on. 

35. It must be admitted that it would be desirable, per- 
haps we may say it would be no more than just, that every 
man who lives soberly and honestly and piously should be 
enabled to bring up his family in comfort, and to lay by a 
humble provision for old age. Now under present circum- 
stances this is scarcely possible— -wages are low, emplojrment 
uncertain-— the savings made during a season of employment 
are spent when that employment fails. We see many 
excellent and truly worthy characters obliged to work, at 
a time when nature demands repose and retirement — ^we see 
many excellent persons reduced to extremity, by sickness 
or other casualties, and obliged to have recourse to parish 
relief, or to subsist on charity — ^this, I admit, is not usually 
the case with such persons, it sometimes is. The Christian 
would desire to see things so arranged as to preclude the 
possibility of its being ever so. But why are things not so 
arranged ? Because, as a judgment for our sins, Grod visits 
us (and visits us in mercy) with scarcity of bread. 

96. If all the poor were pious, Grod could make all the rich 

{Hous — self-denying — merciful. He could give them a distaste 

for unprofitable luxuries that would allow their wealth to flow 

out for the benefit of the poor. The pressure that we suffer 

does not spring from taxation, from the existence of places and 

pensions, which may ultimately be expended for the benefit of 

the poor, and which the English people have ever allowed the 

King of England to have at his disposal for the reward of 

merit*— but it arises from the impoverishment that springs 

from vice and profligacy, which have their origin in irreligioni 

Millions per annum are thus perniciously wasted, to which the 

whole amount of the revenue bears scarcely a proportion ; yet 

C2 
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the people are instructed to exclaim against places and 
pensions, and to forget the hateful, wicked extrayaganoe, which 
injures them more than do all the rest together. 

37. But it will be asked, how can irreligion be alleged as 
the cause for that depression of trade and commerce which is 
complained of ? This is a subject which I do not profess to 
have examined into very accurately. I have not been placed 
under circumstances in which I have had opportunities of 
observing the workings of irreligion in this behalf, but I can 
easily conceive how it may be — I can easily conceive that Grod 
can, if our national conduct displease him, dispose and turn 
the hearts of other nations to exclude our manufactures from 
their markets, to go to France or Holland, or some other 
country, for their commodities, instead of coming to England 
for them. I can easily conceive that if the miser^s bag receive 
what should be spent in the necessaries of life, tailors and 
weavers, and artisans of all descriptions, will suffer — ^that if 
the idle, or profligate, or worthless, receive the money 
of the rich, that money will fatten the brandy merchant 
and gin-shop-keeper, and will not fattaa the weaver — and that a 
great deal of finery will be likely to be made of smuggled silk 
to the impoverishment of the fair dealer. I can easily conceive, 
that if want of principle characterise the people, as will be 
the case if they neglect religion, the Insolvent Courts will 
have a great deal of business, and that unpaid merchants will 
not be able to act as liberally towards their workmen as they 
would wish to do ; but, on the contrary, will be obliged to 
rack and press and pinch and screw them, in order to prevent 
the ruin of their establishments. I can easily conceive that 
if incendiaries bum men^s houses over their heads, they will 
not be able to employ the tradesmen whom they might have 
employed, had not their property been destroyed — and I think 
when all these causes are in operation at once, it is very hard 
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to conceive how they should not . bear with most pernicious 
efficacy upon trade and commerce. 

38. But my conceptions are of very little moment ; my 
assertions are of little moment There is, however, one thing 
of great moment, and that is the declaration of God. What- 
ever God tells us, is of great moment. Now God tells 
us that when King Jehosaphat^s ways pleased him, ^^the 
Lord established the kingdom in his hand, and he had riches 
and honour in abundance, that he waxed great exceedingly ; 
and built in Judah cities of store. And that he had much 
BUSINESS IN the CITIES OF JuDAH.**' — 2 Chrou. xvii. And 
the same God tells us that if our ways do not please him he 
will send a curse ^^ upon oub basket, and upon oub stoee, 

AND UPON ALL THAT WE SET OUB HAND TO FOE TO DO.** — DcUt. 

xxviii. God tells us this, and it goes much further with me 
than do Mr. Cobbetf s theories or Mr. any-body^lse^s theories. 
Nor can I doubt but that, if men would go by the Bible, and 
do their duty in that state of life to which it hath pleased God 
to call them, and leave off diving into the questions of the 
political economists about first -principles, God would make all 
things turn out for their best interests, without their giving 
themselves the trouble of inquiring into the " how can this 
be ?'^ of the matter. And I am convinced that this is the 
opinion of the sound thinking part of the people. " Labour 
is the standard of value," cry one school of the political 
economists. " Land is the standard of value,^ vociferate their 
opponents. Let them go to Bagdad and see 50,000 labourers 
cut off by the hand of God by the plague ; let them go to 
Barbadoes and see the sugar plantations rooted up by a 
hurricane and puffed into the sea ; and they may learn, if 
they refuse to take lessons nearer home, that God is the 
source of wealth, " that the Lobd maketh bich," that it 
is he that enables the labourer to labour, and causeth the land 
to yield her increase. 
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39. But what is political eoonomy f The acteace, say they, 
which investigates the nature of wealth and the mode of 
increasing it. Allow me to propose a definition rather dif- 
ferent from this — more agreeable to truth and religion than 
to the tastes of infidel philosophers. I would say that it 
is— a science (?) that has for its object to investigate the 
laws according to which God ordinarily allows wealth to arise, 
and to accumulate to the enriching of a people. Now grant 
that we could discover these laws — as it may be allowed thai 
we may, in the same way as we discover the laws of motion, 
vision, gravitation, &c.-^to what purpose is the discovery, if 
we so act as that we constrain God, if he be true to himself^ 
(Fs. cvii, 34r, &c.) to deviate from these ordinary laws that he 
may punish us? That which is useful to us is, rather to 
learn how to act so as to lead God to bless us, than to find out 
the mode in which he will bless us if we please him. Yet it 
must be allowed that this investigation would be harmless, 
would be proper, would be pious, if it were set a*foot from an 
humble desire to learn the ways of the Lord. The highest 
authority informs us that << the works of the Lord are sought 
out of all who have pleasure therein,^ Ps. cxi. ; that it is the 
character of a brutish man to n^lect the ccmsidaratioii oi the 
depth of the divine thoi:^hts, Ps. xcH. Properly carried oil 
therefore the investigation would be the reverse of bfaaneaU^^ 
but as it is ordinarily carried on, there is a taint of atheistical 
rebellion in it — ^it is a mode of endeavouring to get at a blessings 
without the humiliating necessity of asking Grod for it, or of 
acknowledging his goodness on the receipt of it — *^ I will dive 
into the matter myself — ^I will find out the law of natur&-«I 
will see how she works, and run in her paths and succeed — ^no 
matter about God — ^there is no Grod T May God defend our 
legislature from continuing to act on the suggestions of these 
proud and irreligious men ! If they do, I tell them with gj^eat 
humility, as a man who knows God, that this will be the end 
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of it : — ^He will allow them to go on and prosper in a few 
things — human wisdom will be applauded — ^it will wax proud, 
it will aim at more extensive applications of theory—- and when 
our philosophers have staked the national greatness upon their 
discoveries, God will knock some of the elements out of the 
calculation, and they and all of us will fall with common ruin 
into the pit which they have digged. This is God^s way. He 
<< taketh the wise in their own craftiness.^ <^ Upon the wicked 
he shall rain snares.^ 

40. But to return. The poor are not pious, and the rich 
are not pious, and God is lashing one with the other. The poor 
deserve to be scourged, and they are so— they are limited, 
stinted, pressed upon. The rich deserve to be scourged, and 
they are so— -they are alarmed, uneasy, dissatisfied, tormented 
by ennui, and languor and mala conscientia— real and imagi- 
nary evils. Do the poor need a proof that it is not an increase 
of temporal possessions that can confer happiness ? Let them 
look to the Godless rich— *let them know that the Godless 
rich are as miserable, perhaps more so than they are them- 
selves — ^sin-burdened, wretched creatures. Let not the glare 
of pomp deceive them. There is nothing that can make a man 
happy but the blood. of Jesus Christ applied to the soul. Do 
the poor need a proof that it is not an increase of temporal 
possessions,a large income that can make men independent? — let 
them look at some of the Gtxlless great with large incomes, and 
they will see them worse than beggars, for they not only have 
nothing, but are over-run with debt; and let them again 
consider the times when they have themselves had abundant 
employment. Have they never known men at such times, who 
with their families have been in employment for months, and 
who might, if provident, have laid by an abundant provision 
against a season of scarcity, to be so entirely unprovided, that 
a stoppage of a week would leave them penny less ? The poor. 
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Sir, know this. And what does it all pioTe? that our 
condition cannot be bettered until we do, ridi and poor, 
lemove its cause— -our own impiety. 

41. And yet there are pcffKins who really imagine that thia 
RfcHm Ull would be a icmedy ! While Cvod is fingotten f 
while his honour is not consulted! his diastening power 
not acknowledged ! we are snflfering die effects of the divine 
displeasure — it is Giod that is allli c tiii g us and yet men &ncy 
that a refixm bill, which leaves him quite out of the question, 
will heal our woes! that we shall dip away — steal fimnhmeath 
his red right arm by means of an act of parliament ! I tell 
them, as a man €i God, that whatever m easure to core our 
national evib has not God— our offiended God— our rhastming 
God, and Ins honour and a desire to please him fiom the 
beginning to the end of it— the measure that he is not the 
alpha and omega ol^ is a rotten measure. It s unsound at 
the cote — it has for its foundation %naranee or apostary — and 
therefore it will tott» and foil, and draw down oonfaaon upon 
the heads of its authors. God will not be motkfd. He will 
not be spumed at. He will not be left out of tbe question. 
^O it is not religious — it is purely political — it is expedient— 
God has nodm^ to do with it.^ If thane be one thin^ that 
is caJmlatpd to call down the burning vengeance of Almighty 
God upon Crreat Britain, it is tins great lie — tins abominable^ 
hateful, blasphemous lie. God has to do with every thing. 
Every thing is a religioos question. The Cadiolic question, 
forsooth, was not a rdigious question. 

4fi. Alas! it was > woful day for Kngland when Ae kgisia- 
tore set its seal to die dedamtion that God had nothing to do 
with that question. That Godless measure, that expedient, 
conriKaliiy meaauii!^ is the source and original of all the con- 
fusions that have since cxxurred, car are likdy to occur. 
Assuredly its luckless authors have eaten of the fruit of their 
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own waysy and been satisfied with their own devices. << God 
had nothing to do with it — ^it was expedient-^though unprifl- 
cipled.^ This was, in fact, the declaration of its authors, and 
they have been drinking the cup of wormwood ever since. 

43. I need not stop to show in detail how the Duke of 
Wellingtons conduct as to the relief bill gave rise to every 
political disaster that has since occurred. It stands related to 
them all as cause to efiect. ^^ The tenth part of the city fell 
and there was a great earthquake.^ He desires to secure an 
united cabinet. This alone can be ejQected by the settlement 
of the Catholic question. By settling this question he will 
give stability to the councils of the nation — secure the gratitude 
of the papists and liberals— «nd attach them to him for ever. 
It is therefore to be effected ^' unde unde.'" Two parties alone 
oppose its settlement-— Gkxl, and the religious, wise, thinking, 
people of England. As to the first, Grod — ^he is voted out of 
the question. Grod is to be despised — ^put on the shelf — no 
matter about him— ^^ it is not a religious question*"! ! As to 
the second, the people of England — they are to be cajoled, 
defrauded, beguiled— in the first place by an affectation of 
that honest simplicity which they love, ' and afterwards by 
carrying the measure with breathless haste through parliament. 
The plan is tried — an able general is at the head of it — 
*^ Dolus an virtus quis in hoste requirat.*" All is fair in 
war — ambuscades and false retreats — and covert ways — all the 
arts of war and jesuistry are enlisted on the occasion — and all 
succeed. The liberals are everlastingly obliged — ^the papists 
laid under the deepest obligations — ^by their threatenings they 
obtain 6s. 8d. in the pound. We have public meetings — and 
laudatory speeches— and subscriptions for a statue — and Mr. 
Moore writes a sonnet — and foreign statesmen are lost in 
admiration of our all-subduing Minister. Prince Polignac 
tries his hand on the French, (why should he not succeed ?) — 
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France revolutkmiseft^^the fire spreacb— Belgium revolts^-and 
Poland — and Italy. The contagion takes our radicals aad 
papists at home**-they conspire against their dear friend--- » 
they thrust him out of oflBce-^then come JUurd Grey, and 
Lord Brougham,, and Derby, and Nottingham. Castle, and 
Bristol, .&c. &c. &c. and at length it is discovered that a 
little political honesty is a good thing — 'that,, in fact, it was 
our faithfulness to God in past times touching this very popish 
question, whidi had kept the irreligious party from power, and 
that peace is dearly purchased when the price is principle. 

44. Yet I shall not allow any apparent want of candour 
on my part to look as if it were intended to bring unmerited 
odium on individuals^-the Duke tst Wellingtcm and Mr. Peel« 
They certainly surrendered the citadd of the constitution. If 
short-sightednesfr— if a want of deep acquaintance with the 
exact state of feeling of the country, can be admitted to be in 
any degree an excuse for political mismanagement, we must in 
justice allow them the benefit of the palliation. We cannot 
deny that they carried the measure, with sweeping majorities, 
through both houses of parliament. All the noisy, bustling, 
political part of the community, were clamorous for the 
measure— it was only consistently opposed by the silent, 
retiring, modest part of the people ; those who are not very 
forward in thrusting themselves before the public eye, who 
rely, or relied for the maintenance of the laws of England 
upon the good faith, and good sense, and political integrity 
of those in high places. 

46. If ever there was a question that was eminently a 
religious question, it was the Roman Catholic question. The 
only sound reason for excluding Papists from parliament was 
this — ^they were idolaters. God had declared all political 
junction with sucb persons, on the part of his faithful people, 
to be opposed to bis will. This would be sufficient for a 
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faithful man ; he would enquire no further—he would feel 
convinced that such being the case, no matter how cpecioua 
and plausible the reason for breaking God's commands might 
appear, that it involved danger ; it would be diq>leasiiig to 
Grod, and therefore he would not do it. The argument from 
the dangerous tendency of their doctrines might give way— 4i 
man might be persuaded to risk his temporal safety to obtain 
a political good, who could not be persuaded to encounter the 
wrath of Grod to obtain it It was these high grounds that 
had originally excluded the Papists from political power. 
These were the grounds that the constitutional party formerly 
assigned for perpetuating that exclusion. These were the reasons 
still influential among the religious part of the community-— 
but only among these. The mass of the people were opposed 
to Popery from a kind of undefined and traditional hcMTor of 
it — from a sense of the evils which it entailed on Ireland, and 
from a belief that Papists must needs be opposed to protestant 
interests— -the f<N'ce of purely religious objections had di« 
minished with the increase of irreligion and worldly-minded- 
ness — ^for a considerable time, therefore, before the relief bill 
passed into a law, the objections to it were grounded on very 
low views. Not that it would be displeasing to God, but 
dangerous to the state. This was true — ^it has been proved 
true— but it was a low view — ^it was as though a man should 
refuse a dose of arsenic, not because it would poison him^ 
but because it was unpleasant to his taste.. It was a low 
view—it was not calculated to bring down a blessing on 
the use of it. 

46. And yet even this view was not always, perhaps not 
generally, the ground of opposing the demands of the Papists, 
there was, or, at least, there might be, a tinge of religion about 
those who advanced this argument in sincerity. The truth is, 
that many opposed the measure merely from party motives— 
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thdr interests wore bound up with those of the no-popery 
party, and therefoTB they opposed the Cathdk chdnis. 

47. Now nothing is more certain than that mea are always 
weak, undecided, unstable, when they take low or uncertain 
grounds of action. If a man have a good cause — if he feel 
himself on a rock, he will act accordingly. Those who took 
these low views were not on a rock — it was a matter of opinion — 
their opponents might be ri^t — the danger of concession 
might be only imaginary. Hence a want of decision on the 
part of the oMiservative party. Hence a want of vigour on 
the part of government in putting down the popish agitators ; 
and hence a vast afflux of supporters to their cause. 

48. If it were right to exclude Papists from parliament as 
imworthy a seat among British legislators — it was right to 
crush with a strong hand their attempts to get into it. Thdur 
agitators should have been put down — their fii^ids excluded 
from the cabinet. But their oppcxients did not say 
parliament would not hear of it — they removed the 
of our hypothesis. The Duke of Wellington was perfectly 
Ic^cal in arguing to the remotion of the antecedent. We did 
not look for much religion from the Duke of Wellington. 
He took office — he looked into the state of parties — he 
informed himself as to the actual state of things— he found 
that the opponents of the measure would not put down the 
attempts of the Papists with a strong hand, and he omcluded 
justly and logically that the claims should be conceded. It 
was therefore low views, ungodliness, God-forgetfulness, 
which were the causes of the relief bill being passed into a law. 
It is a matter for general repentance, for national humiliation. 

49- The fact is, ncme but a man of truly religious character 
could, at the time in which the relief bill was passed, have 
acted in the way which the exigency of the case required — 
because none other was in possession of that faith *^ whidi 
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overcometh the world.^ Such a man would have put down 
the popish demagogues with a strong arm — ^the doing so 
involved no danger — ^no disturbance — ^not even in Ireland — ^not 
half the disturbance that has in that country been the conse- 
quence, and is likely to be the consequence of the passing of the 
relief bill. Such a man would have laughed to scorn the puny 
strivings of the ungodly — Grod would have been on his side-— 
he would have given peace and stability to the kingdom — ^but 
it would have been done almost against the will of the vast body 
of irreligionists — they would have called it tyranny. In fact^ 
this body is so blindly ignorant of every thing connected with 
sound ethics, there lies at the foundation of all their reasonings 
such a mass of error, that nothing can open their eyes but the 
sad consequences of their own political blunderings. The 
passing of the relief bill, however, hath given us the fooPs 
lesson — ^it hath instructed us by the event — ^the to fsx^e*— 
and I trust that hundreds of our legislators are wiser now than 
they would have been had the measure not been carried. 

50. If the blessing of God be upon the country — ^if there 
be a principle of national salvation still existing in it, (and I 
thank God that I believe such to be the case, for there is 
in England a body of truly-devoted people of God, which 
perhaps ont-numbers the pious of any other nation upon 
earth) if, then, this principle of national salvation exist 
among us, we may, as I shall show in another letter, set all to 
rights again. We have seen the emptiness of popish gratitude 
in the incessant vituperation of the Duke of Wellington, by 
those whom he has disenthralled. We have seen the useless- 
ness of popish conciliation, by the ulterior objects which the 
papists now look for. We have seen the danger of allowing 
principle to yield to expediency, for a moment, under any 
consideratipn whatsoever — ^but, above all, we have seen the 
dreadful danger of forgetting God in our national policy — the 
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dieidfiil mudnpuB of pravokuig bun to aiiger 1^ Godless 
oonduct Let us then derive instructioii fiom the post — let 
our folly heretofore teadi us wisdom for the time to oome. 

51. I have attempted to prove that all our evils arise tram 
ungodlineaB— 4t is so— God knows that it is so— the country is 
suffering under the judicial visitations of Almighty Grod — ^it is 
labouring under the pains and sores whidi spring fi'om forget- 
fttlness of him ; and it will be woe to the man — woe to the men 
that will doak this truth, and n^ect God, and endeavour 
to rescue the country from its miHeries, by a battle with the 
Lord. 

Do thou, O blessed God, <ypen the eyes of our rulers and 
our people to see the truth and return unto thee^ ere it be 
too late! 

I, am. Sir, 

With unfeigned respect. 

Your most humble Servant, 

M. S. G. 



LETTER 11. 

SIB, 

52. Having pointed out the true nature of the evils of the 
country, I shall proceed to show^ 

II. The iNADEauACY of the proposed bemedt*-~thk 
REFORM BILL. This bill will rather aggravate than remedy 
the evils under which we labour. It is wrong to call it 
a reform bill — ^it is an alteration bill. We do not want 
an alteration of the British Constitution, but a reform of 
the abuses that have crept into it. It has been justly and 
ably argued, that the borough ^stem is as old as the British 
Constitution, and that the existence of boroughs under the 
influence of the aristocracy and the crown, is that which effects 
a necessary balance between the parts of the legislature. This 
has been briefly showed in this way. 

53. ^^ The British Constitution consists of King, Lords, 
and Commons. . This is the kind of constitution that men 
have at all times desired to form. It has been tried in many 
places— but, strange to say, it has never succeeded any where 
but in England. Why ? Because no other people have been 
such a thinking people as the English— and none other have 
been so highly favoured as to have been led to form their con-i^ 
stitution exactly in the right way. In the English Constitution 
there is a precise balance kept up between all the parts, so that 
one does not weigh down another*— they do not clash one with 
another, but all goes smoothly on. A few observations will 
show how this ii 
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" I. The King. — ^Although the King is a single person m 
name, still in reality the kingly power contains in it a mixture 
of the Lords and Commons ; for the King does every thing 
through his privy council — ^they are accountable for his acts. 
The privy council consists of the King (he presides), members 
of the House of Lords and Commons. If the King were 
disposed to injure the nobility, the Lords in his council would 
advise him not to do it. If he desired to injure the Commons, 
the commoners in his council would advise him not to do it. 
Thus the mixture of King, Lords, and Commons, in the 
privy cx>uncil, prevents the undue exercise, of the royal power 
to the disadvantage of the other estates. 

" II. The House of Lobds — ^Consists of the hereditary 
nobility ; but lest the old Lords should be disposed to stretch 
their power too far, the King has the privilege of creating new 
Lords whenever he chooses. . The new Lords owe an obligation 
to the King, who has raised them to their high dignity — ^but 
they are comn^oners in habits, in feelings, in sympathies, and 
in connexions ; they serve to balance the power of the old 
Lords, being equally bound to the King and to the Commons. 
Besides this, the children of every Lord are commoners ; the 
highest peer in the land can only beget a commoner. While 
therefore the Lords naturally revere the King as the fountain 
of honour, they are no less disposed to respect the rights of 
the Commoners, of which class those who are nearest and dearest 
to them are members. 

" III. The House of Commons — ^As the kingly power 
contains in it a mixture of Lords and Commons, and as the 
House of Lords contains in it a mixture of King and Commons, 
or, to speak more correctly, a mixture of royal and popular 
influence, so the House of Commons contains in it a mixture 
of King and Lords. Now, how is this effected? '. By the 

VERY BOROUGHS WHICH THE REFORM BILL THREATENS TQ 
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DESTROY. In some of these boroughs the interest of the 
Lords prevails — ^in others the interest of the King prevails. 
And thus, through these boroughs, the same kind of balance 
is effected in the House of Commons which is above-stated to 
prevail in the other two branches of the legislature. 

** Thus — 1. The noble and popular influence in the Privy 
Council prevents the King from attacking the Lords or 
Commons. 

" 2. The royal and popular influence in the House of Lords 
prevents the Lords from attacking the King or Commons. 

<^ 3. The royal and noble influence in the House of Commons 
prevents the Commons from attacking the King or Lords. 

'^ The reform bill proceeds to destroy this balance— -it 
roots out the balance which defend the interest of the King 
and Lords in the lower house, while it allows the interests of 
the Commons to be abundantly defended in the first and second 
estates of the realm. The House of Commo&s will no longer^ 
FROM ITS CONSTRUCTION, care for the interest of King or 
Lords, it will be constantly attacking the other parts of the 
legislature. Civil dissensions — ^ill-blood — ^mutual hatred tod 
distrust will take the place of that concord which has hitherto 
been the strength and glory of England and the wonder ot 
surrounding nations. Weakness at home, contempt abroad, 
decay of trade, diminution of national credit, and, worse than 
idl others, the overthrow of the main-spring of English greatness, 
national religion, will be the necessary results of this measure."" 

64. It strikes me that this reasoning is in the main quite 
correct. It shows a want of well exercised discerning powers to 
be unable to see how the intricacies and apparent anomalies of 
the British Constitution are, humanly speaking, essentially 
necessary to its existence— to insist upon bringing the several 
branches of the legislature to be actually what they are 
nominally. Suppose the Bang were to grow dissatisfied with 
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the limitations under which he exercises his prerogative- 
suppose he were to insist on it that each branch of the legisla* 
ture should actually be what it professes to be — suppose he 
were to Remand that his power should be unshackled with a 
privy council which makes him but a nominal king and not one 
in reality : would the people assent to the demand — would 
they consent that he should no longer act " by and with the 
advice of his privy council,^ in order that the Constitution of 
England should consist exactly and truly of King, Lords, and 
Commons? — assuredly not. It is just as senseless to demand 
that the House of Commons should be reduced to primitive, 
raw, unlearned, naked simplicity — ^to demand that its easy 
movements, produced by a wise and wholesome and providential 
constitution of its parts, should be changed into the shuffling 
gait that would arise from its desired simplification. Like the 
countryman, who, by way of improvement, plucked from the 
balance wheel of his watch the awkward hair which embar- 
rassed its movements. 

55. The cry of the day is that all men should have equal 
influence— that all men are equal — that there should be no 
privileged classes — ^that every man who pays taxes has an equal 
right to have a voice in electing the members who vote 
these taxes. This is the constant strain of the petty political 
writers who live upon the simplicity and ignorance of the 
lower orders. These are the current, the favourite notions of 
the day. They are false — ^wickedly, dangerously false — and 
whence do these false notions spring ? From irreligion — from 
an ignorance of or a disbelief of the bible. 

66. Never was the truth of the proverb more truly 
manifested than it is at the present day— ^^ a little learning is 
a dangerous thing.*" It would be laughable, if it were not for 
the danger that is connected with its absurdity, to hear how 
these persons talk. They set out with something that appears 
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to them a truism — an axiom — ^they have got a capacity from 
nature for reasoning, which has been exercised and improved 
upon writers of the Tom Paine class ; and having seized their 
supposed axiom, they go on to build upon it their conclusions. 
Their arguments generally assume a soritic form thus — " All 
men are equal by nature. Whatever alters this state of things 
is opposed to the fundamental law of nature. Wherever the 
laws of nature are violated in a country, the people are neces- 
sarily unhappy. The only remedy in such a case is a return 
to sound and natural principles — but the laws of nature 
are violated in England, for there there are privileged classes, 
happiness therefore can never be restored until we return to 
the laws of nature — thebefoee the privileged classes must 
be levelled.**' 

67. Now I should be glad to know where did they learn 
that all men are equal — who told them this? — their reason? 
I tell them that their reason is a blind guide — or rather 
God tells them so. God says that ^' their understanding is 
darkened''* — " their mind is defiled.^f The Holy Ghost says 
that he that lacketh the Christian graces is ^^ blind and cannot 
see afar off.^J I tell them that all men are not equal — 
that all men have not, nor should hot have, equal privileges — 
and I shall bring God's word to prove it — and who is the man 
that will reply against God ? 

68. Thus saith the Lord — " Lift not up your horn so high, 
and speak not with a stiff neck. For promotion cometh 
neither from the East nor from the West, nor yet from the 
South — ^for God is the judge, he putteth down one and setteth 
up another" :§ ^^ he raiseth up the poor out of the dust, and 
lifteth the needy out of the dunghill ; that he may set him with 
princes, even with the princes of his people."^ "The Lord 

• Eph. iv. la t Tit. i. 15. $ 2d Pet. La. § Pa. Ixxv. 5. f Pa. cxiii 7. 
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malceth poor and maketh rich : he bringeth low and lifteth up. 
^< Thus saith the Lord, I have made the earth, the man, and 
the beast that are upon the ground by my great power, by my 
mighty hand and by my stretched out arm, and I have given 
it to whom it seemed fit to me.^-f And are not diese truths 
illustrated by the conduct of the Most High ? Let us see 
him taking David from following his sheep and making Mm 
the deliverer of his people — and Gideon — and Jepthah — and 
Jehu — ^in a word, all the governors of Israel. Here then we see 
that it is God who confers privileges — ^makes men great — and 
their children and their children''s childr^i. " There is no power 
but of God — ^the powers that be are ordained of Crod ;^ and 
we are commanded to render ** honour to whom honour is due.*** 
59. If we want a commentary on these things, let us go into a 
workshop or a mill, where many men are employed, and we shall 
see the matter made plain. You will find one man a common 
workman, another a foreman— ask why this man is aforeman and 
another not, and the answer will be, *^ he has talent for command, 
the other could not occupy his place even if you put him into 
it.^ You will find that one has five talents, another three, and 
another one. Observe how some men raise themselves to rank 
and riches by their abilities, while others, through the want of 
these abilities, are left to move in obscurity. Can men familiar 
with the history of Mr. Watt, or Sir Bichard Arkwright, or 
Sir Isaac Newton, or Mr. Bnbert Simpson, or Captain Cook, or 
the hosts of great men who have sprung from the humbler 
classes in this country continue to assert that all men are equal, 
in opposition to God^s word and plain experiaice? All men 
are equal. Why ? Because, forsooth, they all have the same 
flesh and blood and bones and muscles, because they are born 
equally naked, and grow equally feeble by old age, and rot in 

* 1st Sam. iL 6^ 7* i* Jer. xxvn. 4, 5. 
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the same oommoh receptacle of all^ the children of Adajoa. 
There is more goes to make the man than bones and sinews, or 
what rots in the grave — ^yea, there is more goes to make up the 
idea of every individual man than body and soul. Certain men 
are born with certain dignities as surely as they are b(»:n with 
body and soul. God has so ordered the world that these 
dignities are an inseparable part of themselves — ^he has tied 
them to Ibem — ^he will hold them accountable for them — and 
he will punish those that " speak evil of them**' — or refuse to 
acknowledge them — or at the suggestion of the devil, would 
desire to bring every one their own level. 

60. This then is the high ground I take. The Duke of 
Newcastle can return five or six members to parliament by his 
influence. So much the better for the country. He has a 
right to do it. The libW allows him an influence as a proprietqr 
which reason and the law deny him as a peer. Who will say 
that the Duke of Newcastle has not a right to advise his 
tenantry ? And who will say that he is not more likely to 
desire to serve them than whig reformers are ? I will npt 
condescend to argue that he pays five times as much taxes as 
most commoners pay, and a hundred times as much as the 
crowd of voters that the reform bill would create, and therefore 
that liis interests i^uld be peculiarly defended in the pkce 
where taxation is laid on. I will not condescend to argue that 
the members who are charged with maintaining the interests 
of the Duke of Newcastle, become in fact the defenlders of 
all the men of large property in the country. Nor shall I 
dwell upon the very probable opinion that if all the members 
were returned by the mass of the poorer people, property- 
taxes amounting to mulcts on the richer classes, and whjeh 
scarcely touched the others, would be resorted to, to support 
a government existing for the common good — ^but I shall 
take the high ground that Scripture give me-*I * shall 
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say that " there is no power but of God ; the powers that be 
are ordained of Grod."" 

61. It is right — ^it is proper — ^it is fitting — ^it is wholesome 
that the great aristocracy should have a due influence in the 
house which taxes their property to a greater extent than it 
taxes the property of any other persons. Every man of pro- 
perty—every fundholder, should feel his property more secure 
in consequence of the influence of the Duke of N^castle in 
parliament. 

62. But what if they abuse their right ? What if they 
make a market of their privileges and sell seats to the highest 
bidder? More shame for them. But does the abuse of a 
privilege prove it not to be a valuable one to the country if 
duly exercised ? If it do, there is nothing valuable in the 
world, for every thing is abused. But whence springs this 
abuse .^ From irreligion — ^from a deficiency of Christian 
principle and a corresponding absence of Christian practice — 
this is still the pregnant source of all our evils. If the borough 
proprietors exercised their right by sending to parliament men 
of God — ^men that would tell their colleagues and their 
countrymen of their religious obligations with all the force 
that accompanies the declarations of the legislators of this 
great country, then indeed would this borough-system wcn-k 
for the temporal and eternal benefit of the English people. 

63. Such, then, is the nature of popular delusions as to the 
natural equality of men, and the equal right to privileges. 
The same sort of presumptuous ignorance marks other views 
that are taken by the political writers of the day — ^men who 
show their ignorance by nothing so much as by their affectation 

' of knowledge. 

Fadunt nte mtelligendo ut nihil intelligant 
It is one of their discoveries that men cannot be considered 
as represented in parliament unless they have a voice in the 
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returning of a member. This opinion is of French origin— *it 
has a semblance of truth about it — ^at first sight it seems 
reasonable, but if we look narrowly into the matter it will 
appear perfectly groundless. I am effectually represented if 
persons careful about my interests are sent into parliament, no 
matter how they come there — no matter what the circumstances 
may be which make them careful of my interests if they be 
careful of them, that is the point. Is the House of CommcHis 
so constituted as that the interests of its members are bound 
up with the interests of their countrymen, and that every 
man can find a person through whom to make his widbes 
known>to the legislature ?— if so, every man is effectually repre- 
sented, whether he have a vote in the return of a member or 
not. And who will say that it is not so ? If parliament were 
returned by universal suffrage I doubt whether it would be so. 
64. Let us recollect that the lower house in England is not 
called the house of representatives or the chamber of deputies, 
or any name indicating an obligation on its members to adopt 
the particular sentiments of their constituents, as in France or 
elsewhere, but it is called the House of Commons — ^that is to 
say, it is an assembly of English Commoners, collected 
according to the fashion adopted from the earliest times by the 
English people, a fashion peculiar to themselves ; which 
assembly of Commoners is so constituted as that the interests 
of its members are embodied with the interests of the people ; 
this assembly has a share in making the laws, and thus has an 
opportunity of causing the interests of all the people to be 
consulted in the laws passed — the mode in which its members 
are returned is a singular one — ^but the English have a 
singular way of doing things — and their plan has succeeded 
so well in past times, that many among them do not choose 
to take a lesson from any country, as to how they should 
make a parliament. 
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as. In effect, the distri|)uti€i> of property is extremely 
unequal in England. This country contains a greater nmnbep 
of large proprietors than any other country in the world — theiF 
wealth created, in a great degree, by the industry and care- 
fulness which distinguish the people — ^they have a right to 
expect that their honourably acquired wealth shoidd be pro- 
tected against the assaults of the unprincipled — la order to 
affcnrd them protection, the Constitution has thrown up safe- 
guards — ^breakwaters which act as defences for the rich against 
the encroachments which the unprincipled are always inclined 
to make on them. 

66. The English Constitution is constructed on the hypo- 
thesis that the human heart is desperately wicked^-that it is 
necessary to defend men from one another — ^that if honestly 
acquired wealth were not peculiarly defended, it would soon 
become the spoil of the rapacious. I need not say that our 
forefathers in this point acted on the trueitt principle»-^tbey 
were guided by scripture, and therefore their institirtions faaye 
survived the wreck of half the kingdoms of their tine. 

67. Modem legislators neglect scripture — ^they are ignorant 
of the desperate wickedness of the human heart^-they fancy 
that if men were only allowed full liberty they would act for 
their best interests — ^that they would act wisely, honestly, 
judiciously. This is an unscriptural error, which, if they act 
on, they will ruin themselves and the country. Is it not 
notorious that men dp in their actions constantly run counter 
to their interests ? Look at the drunkard, the adulterer, and 
the gamester— they waste their substance — they sacrifice health 
and character to the gratification of their vices — and they 
know they do so— yet they cannot resist. " He that committeth 
sin is the servant of sin.*** 

Video meliora proboque 
Deteiiora Sequor — 
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Men will not only not act for their own interests, or for the 
welfare of their country, but if allowed, th^ will actually ruin 
both-^they must be tied up-— protected from themselves. 

68. Is not this proved to us by popular elections P Do we 
find bribery and corruption confined to close boroughs and 
corporations where there are but few electors? We have many 
striking instances of the contrary**-instances which go to prove 
that we should have just as much bribery and corrupti(Xi to- 
morrow, if parliament were returned by universal suffrage, as 
there is under the present system ; it would be different in 
kind but not in degree. Men would no longer be bribed by 
a situation under government, a commission in the army, 
or a tax-gatherer'^s place, for a friend or relation, but by 
feasting and carousing and wantonness during the period of 
the election— a species of bribery quite as debasing, and 
p^haps not less attractive than the other. The period of 
an election would be looked forward to with the most intense 
expectation — ^it would be regarded as a saturnalia, during 
the continuance of which the most brutal excesses would be 
excusable. At such seasons habits would be acquired the 
most pernicious and demoralizing, involving a love of idleness 
and extravagance, and tending to the entire debauchment of 
the national manners. 

69. If it be said that this is only imaginary, the assertion 
can be safely denied. An instance can be brought to prove 
the contrary. The instance of a nation once more powerful 
and flourishing than England has as yet been — I mean ancient 
Rome. Previously to the time of Marius and Sylla the 
election of the consuls resided chiefly in the aristocratic part 
of the community. They exercised their rights in a very 
corrupt manner. The same sort of bribery which is com* 
])1ained of at present, existed among them to a much greater 
degree. Luxury predominated in every class— the poor were 
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distressed — ^they lacked true religion, the only principle that 
can confer contentment. Reformers rose up who professed 
a great regard for their interests, and who perhaps really 
intended well — ^first the Gracchi and Fulvius, and afterwards 
C. Memmius and others. These persons kindled the rage of 
the lower orders against the higher classes — ^they required for 
them extensive privileges as the only mode of regenerating the 
state, and they succeeded. The noUes were humUed — 
Marius, a plebeian, became consul by the popular interests— he 
deluged Rome with blood. Sylla succeeded by the popular 
interest — he deluged Rome with blood and enriched his fol- 
lowers with spoil. Fompey and Crassus became candidates 
for the supremacy, and found means of bribing the whole 
Roman people by feasts and shows. Julius Caesar by the 
same arts gained upon the people. Every child is acquainted 
with the rest of the narrative. Suffice it to say that under the 
twelve Csesars who followed in quick succession, and who were 
elevated to their high estate by the folly of the people, Roman 
liberty and greatness expired. 

70. What was it which overtmned Rome? Universal 
suffrage and vote by ballot, or rather the decay of national 
virtue — ^the absence of national religion. This was the cause 
of the downfall of Rome, this found instruments for the 
accomplishment of the national ruin in the very plans proposed 
for the national salvation. It is the absence of true religion 
which makes the proposed reform dangerous. If men were 
virtuous — i. e. religious (for there is no such thing as national 
virtue at least, religion being absent), they might with safety 
have every demand conceded, because they would exercise wisely 
and honestly every conceded privilege. But, indeed, this is a 
truism. If men were truly religious, there were no need of 
laws — ^the necessity for laws and legal sanctions implies the 
existence of human depravity, of national depravity. The 
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laws are an argument to prove the necessity of withholding 
certain privileges from the multitude. 

71. Men may rant as they choose about liberty and 
equality; there cannot be liberty where there is abounding 
wickedness. Suppose all the robbers in the country were to 
petition for an abolishment of the laws against burglary, or 
highway robbery, complaining that their liberty was curtailed 
by the existence of these laws. Would their petitions be 
acceded to ? Would not the answer be, ^ We mean to curtail 
your liberty — ^it is our intention, our design — ^your liberty is 
inconsistent with the common security, and therefore the 
laws for the protection of property shall remain. And 
the prisons shall continue to exist as usual — the safety of 
society, the national welfare is inconsistent with the liberty 
you demand.^ 

72. It is a case in point. When I find men clamouring 
for privileges, for liberty, which certainly could, and which I 
believe would be used to the overthrow of all the establish- 
ments of the country — to the plunder of the richer classes — to 
the subversion of the national greatness — and to their own 
ultimate ruin, I will tell them at once — You shall not have 
this liberty — ^it is inconsistent with the common welfare that 
you should. You are misled by designing men. 60 home and 
serve God, and it shall be well with you and with your children 
after you, — ^but until you return to your duties to God, you 
cannot expect to enjoy peace or happiness. If men were thus 
spoken to the truth would be told. 

73. But if instead of speaking thus X begin to flatter, and 
yield, and endeavour to cajole them, whether I do it through 
ignorance or intentionally, I lead them from God — I encourage 
national discontent, and lay the foundation for endless troubles 
and disasters. Yet this is the very course adopted at present. 
Our rulers expect that the passing of the reform bill will heal 
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all the evils of the country, and produce that ccmtentmc 
which they so much desire to see established. 

74. Now I conclude that this result will not fbllovir from 
for these reasons. 1. It is drawn up in ignorance of the caua 
of all our evils, which is irreligion. 2. It is a concsession t 
popular clamour, in no wise calculated to stop that clamoui 
for it will not remove the cause from which it springs — (ta 
these two reasons it can do no good.)* 3. It admits the truth 
of a principle which is false and unknown to the Sritisli 
Constitution — to wit, that population should be the basis of 
representation (to deny that it does so is contemptible sophistr) ), 
which principle leads directly to universal suffrage and repub- 
licanism. 4. It is a plan to remedy all our evils by an arm ci 
flesh— *God is left out of the question — ^human plans are deemed 
all-sufficient, therefore Grod will frustrate the object of it, and 
in all probability make it an instrument of his wrath to punish 

a nation that forgets him— (these two reasons show that it will 
do a vast deal of harm). 

75. The country— *that is the wise part of the country, 
know this, and therefore they dread the measure. If so, it 
will be asked why do they not rouse themselves against it — why 
not bestir themselves in opposing it P Because a system of 
terrorism is resorted to all over the country to prevent the 
expression of public opinion. It is not now, think and let 
think—but it is ' will you dare to think in opposition to the 
multitude ?' If you do you are in every possible way insulted, 
men and women pass you with a scowl — children are taught to 
call after you and insult you. We have seen that the firebrand 
of the incendiary and absolute violence are in the back ground. 
Should a minister preach on obedience to authorities and that 

*' he who resists shall receive to himself damnation"— the cry 
is raised, Mt was a political sermon V — ^he is designated a political 
parson — ^his ministry is deserted, and some teacher fonnd who 
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P^m k^H inculcate that religion and politics have nothing to do with 
^l^Ud. each other — ^i. e. in fact, that God has nothing to do with the 
Jt vj/iKf^government of his own world — that while men are damning 
^i^Sffsa^ their souls bj wicked political opinions— anti-social, Godless 
-/ri< J a opinions which lead to plunder and pillage, the Ministers of 
tosbf^ Grod — ^his commissioned servants — his ordained messengers are 
uchitiT not to deliver to a mistaken peofAe God'^s awftd message on 
Itiim: the subject of popular delusions, but are, probably, like certain 
rn toi priests and certain preachers, to hint at, or more than faint at, 
f Je ii the expediency of resisting the laws. 

?cl/(?i? 76» I say, then, a system of terrorism is abroad — a system 

jopa adopted from the papists, and deriving its supposed efficacy 
;jjjj^ from their success. Respect for authority and station htts 
perished. God hath lifted it up from the hearts of the mul- 
titude — ^they do not stand in awe — they do not honour and 
obey the king and all that are put in authority under him— 
j^. they do not esteem it a point of Christian morality to submit 
themselves and reverence their superiors — ^In fact, they imagine 
that they have no superiors, or that they, the mob, are the 
superior class — the class to be feared, and reverenced, and 
courted. And we find those who should know better encour- 
raging them in the opinion. 

77* Need we wonder at the self-complacency of the mob, 
when we hear Mr. CConnell, an Irish legislator, informing 
them that they are the truly intelligent part of the community ; 
that if he would desire to meet with sound views and good 
sense he would go to the working classes of mechanics for 
them. Or Mr. Macaulay, an English legislator, asserting that 
an act of parliament derives its force from public opinion. 
I beg to inform Mr. Macaulay, who seems fond of 
quoting scripture — ^would that he were more attentive to 
the important truths which it contains— that there is okb 
who can controul public opinion, and breathe a ispirit into 
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an act of parliament that not the boldest would dare to resist. 
The preparations of the heart in man are from the Lord.^ 
The Lord stilleth the tumult of the people." " It is God*** 
says king David <' that subdueth the people unto me."" ^' Blessed 
be the Lord my strength who subdueth my people under me.^ 

78. But these are old fashioned principles— exploded hy 
the anti-scriptural wisdom of our philosophic legislators. 
They refuse to allow God any share in their concerns — they 
will manage the matter without his interference — they will not 
condescend that the laws should be supposed to derive their 
force from divine right, and Grod hath taken them at their word. 
He hath thrown the reins into their own hands, and what is 
the result? Incipient anarchy and a prospect of endless 
confusion. The lower orders imagine that the higher ranks 
are tolerated by their forbearance — that the laws depend for 
their force upon their will — ^that they have too long submitted 
to the tyranny of those who are no better than themselves. 
They seem to think that they have a right to treat with 
deserved contempt every one who is so stupid as to refuse to 
be enlightened by the oracles that they are directed by, and 
the conse(](lience is, that a man must have the spirit of a 
martyr who will stand forward at present to stem the tide of 
popular error. 

79. There is one circumstance which considerably increases 
the danger that is naturally connected with an opposition to the 
popular voice — ^it is industriously inculcated upon the people 
by the demagogues, and with some show of truth, that this 
reform measure is a measure of the king — that it is a point of 
loyalty to further it, and to persecute those who, disapproving 
of it, would desire to oppose its enactment. The walls are all 
plastered over with such placards as this. The king and 
THE BILL ! ! Support youe king and his pateiotic 

MINISTERS against A FACTION ! ! CoME FOEWAIID AND 
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HELP YOUR NOBLE KING ! ! Now the apparent truth of these 
appeals has no small effect upon a vast number of single-minded 
and excellent characters who make it a rule always to support 
the existing government. It is urged upon these persons that 
it is the king^s measure, the king'^s wish. But mark what an 
odious lie there is in all this. The demagogues, the radicals, 
the infidels, the Attwoods and the Carliles, are the actors all 
through. They find the people^ from the causes which I have 
assigned, discontented and miserable. Some of them fear 
danger from this discontent, others hope to make money by it. 
They play upon the simplicity of the rabble — ^they induce 
them to raise a cry for change which they call reform — the 
plain English of which is plunder or pillage. Having 
effected this, they go to the king with great pomp and 
importance, and push themselves upon his ministers and say, 
"the people want reform, they insist upon it, they wont be 
content otherwise.'' " Well then," say the unsuspecting king 
and his ministers, " we must grant it to them.'' The measure 
is taken up by government — the bill is introduced on minis- 
terial influence — ^presently the demagogues come back and 
persuade the better classes of the people that it is the king's 
wish, the king's measure, and thousands are brought to 
support it on a principle of loyalty to the king. Thus the 

DEMAGOGUES BELIE THE PEOPLE TO THE KING AND THE 
KING TO THE PEOPLE, AND ARE FUETHERING THEIR OWN 
BLACK DESIGNS BY THE HONEST SIMPLICITY OF EACH. 

80. Upon the whole, respect for authority, for character, 
for station, is so diminished, that the declaration of opinions 
at variance with the feelings of the mob, is dangerous. And 
the mob derive their feelings from the lying newspapers. Yet 
this is not exactly the case ; these papers rather foment and 
direct the feelings of the mob than originate them — they 
derive their profits from catering to their depraved feelingi 
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they would not dace to coDtroul them. By the mob I do not 
mean merely the vulgar, but the mass of Godless, lightless 
peopk, from the highest to the lowest. The feelings of this 
mob, then, are in a state of disease arising from spiritual 
blindness. They do not know God — ^they do not seek him — 
they violate his Sabbaths and despise his sanctuary, and trample 
upon his laws, and hence all .our evils. 

. 81. But supposmg the Constitution to stand in need of an 
alteration-*-what is the alteration that should be made ? Only 
pne consistent with principle. Principle should not be deviated 
from for an instant. The grea( towns demand representatives. 
It may seem a grievance that their interests are not especially 
and confessedly attended to. Let them,, then, be suffered to 
send up members to parliament, but let there b^ simultaneoudy 
created nomination boroughs under the influence of the arisr 
tocracy and the crown to balance the weight thus added to the 
democratic part of the legislature. Not the most fastidious 
anti-reformer could object to this proceeding. This would be 
a legislative acknowledgment of the true nature of the British 
Constitution that would be exceedingly desirable, that 
would astonish the world — that would show the English in the 
proud attitude of a cool, thinking, wise, sober people— a 
people despising the cant of modem liberalism^ and thinking 
in direct opposilion to the current opinions of this infidel age. 

82. But this would not be a reform. What we want 
is an actual reform. This would only be an alteration—? 
the only alteration which would be legitimate, but it 
would do no good . to the country ; it would confer an 
imaginary benefit upon the great towns, but would do them 
probably more harm than good. Show me any town that has 
benefitted by the privilege of returning members. Has 
Pontefract, or Boroughbridge, or Gatton, or Old Sarum, 
once considerable places, but now confessedly either decayed 
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or in progress of decay ? While Manchester, and Leeds, and 
Huddersfield, and Sheffield, ^ and Birmingham, and a 
hundred other places, have grown into importance without 
any members being sent from them. This is a very important 
fact, and should be well considered by those towns which are 
so clamorous for parliamentary privileges. I believe it is 
almost held as a maxim in borough towns, ^^ that a man is sure 
to make an enemy by his vote, but never makes a friend.**^ How 
this power then could benefit the inhabitants of a prosperous 
town (which is, be it recollected, effectually represented under 
the existing system) it is hard to conjecture. 

83. But why should the state of the representation be 
altered at all? A reform is necessary, I admit, but what 
practical good could any alteration bring about? What 
measure of improvement is it which the House of Commons, 
as at present constituted, cannot effect, but which would be 
practicable to an altered parliament ? Evidently none. The 
House of Commons is willing to reform itself-^— the greatest of 
all reforms; assuredly, then, it can carry any minor improvement 
which the country may stand in need of>. 'No^ says Mr. 
O^Connell, ^ the parliament, as now constituted, will not rob 
the churdi — ^nor dissolve the union — ^nor consent to popish 
ascendancy,**— ^^nor will it alxdish pensions, nor limit the Royal 
expenditure,^ says Mr. Hume — ^ nor plunder the fundholders 
and tax-eaters,^ says Mr. Hunt — ' but an altered parliament 
would do all these things, and therefore the parliament should 
be altered.^ It cannot be denied that the premises are true ; 
whether the protestant people of England will agree to the 
conclusion and act upon it, is for them to determine. 

84. And here I cannot avoid touching upon the conse- 
quences which the reform bill will produce in Ireland. There 
cannot be the slightest doubt but that it will throw the repre- 
aentation of that country altogether into the hands of the papists. 
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Any ofte well acquainted with Ireland mu«t feel oonnnced of thi& 
It is proved by the anxiety of the papists to have the measure 
carried, and by the unmeasured alarm with which it is viewed 
by the pcotestants. How blind is the infatuation whiph leads 
our governors to disregard the opinions of the protestants of 
Iceland! Th^y love England-^they are ardently attached to 
the British connexion— 4hey would sacrifice life and property 
to maintain that conneidon, because it is that which alone 
secures to them liberty of cpnsdei^ce— it is to them it is owing 
that Ireland has not long since been ad^^ as an appendage 
to the French crown — they are hated by the papists for theif 
attaphtnent to £hgland-r— on this account they are aliens in 
th^r native land, designated by the opprobrious title of 
Sassenachs^ a word which primarily means Saxons or English- 
^len, and by a natural metonymy, protestants — t^ese Irish 
piioteatants, then living on the sppt, knowing their o wninterests — 
which interestsareinseparably connected with thoseof England — 
protest againstlhe mefisure ; tbey declare that it will lead to 
popish ascendancy— history and experience^ and the conduct 
of the papists,' confirm the ppiDion-<-4nd yet our rulers, who 
^|^<x>mparatively igncrant as to the^state qf that country, as aoe 
^d^^ the ]E^ngU#h in., general ; in fact, i^one but the truly 
religiouf^ can und^^tand it**«ur rulers, I repeat,, in opposition 
tQ fiyery prinejplQ of common sen^e a^d wpll kno>vn experience, 
Ifid on by an absurd add. ridiculous philosophy and new* 
fi^nglednessi^ proceed todeliy^r. up Inland and Irish protestants 
ifitft the hands of tho^ who hate them and England, and who 
really and truly, would join wjth the devil, provided the 
junction could separate them from this country, and annihilate 
prot^tantism in Irelandr 

S^. The Irish papists hate England — ^they would make any 
s^rifice tq humble her, they would join with infidels, or liberals,, 
or radicals, or rebels, to effect this object— they hi^te England 
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because England is a protestant country, a bible reading, 
enlightened country — and let England well weigh, let her 
well ponder on the consequences likely to follow from her 
having in the heart of her legislature a hundred men under 
the influence of such feelings, bound together by the 
indissoluble bond of superstition, ready and willing and wishing 
to join, aid, and abet any party, and every party that aims at 
the subversion of her establishments, the plunder of her 
wealthy classes, and the prostration of her national religion. 
There is no more doubt of the return of one hundred such 
men from Ireland in the event of the passing of the reform 
bill, than there is of the sun^s shining in the firmament. 

86. I shall observe in conclusion, this reform bill has it& 
origin in popish emancipation — it is clamoured for by a press 
under the controul of popish reporters— it is pressed forward 
by a power similar to and acting in avowed imitation of the 
POPISH demagogues — popish demagogues almost direct thd 
present attack on the constitution out of doors, while its 
warmest supporters in parliament are popish legislators— *a 
popish mob in every city (as in Bristol) thirsts for the work 
of devastation — and the result of the passing of this measure 
will be that popish members will give strength and danger 
to every new assault made on the institutions of the country. 
Of a truth we may say that we are filled with our own 
ways, we cast off God for the papists, and he seems to 
have determined that we shall learn by bitt^ experience the 
folly of the preference. 

I am. Sir, 

With unfeigned respect, 

Your most humble Servant, 

M. S. G. 

E 2 



LETTER III. 

SIR, 

87. Having showed the utter ineiBcacy of the proposed 
measure of reform, and the dangers which it involves, it will 
be asked what then is your remedy ? I shall state the remedy 
a safe remedy, a sure remedy, because it is God's own 
remedy. 

III. The bemedt foe the evils of the countey.— 
** Take away the wicked from before the king, and his throne 
shall be established in righteousness." — Proverbs xxv. 6. Let 
us act on the spirit of the precept, and we may be sure of the 
fulfilment of the promise. The Holy Ghost, Ps. cxliv. 
teacher us the same lesson — " Rid me, and deliver me" (king 
David speaks) *^from the hand of strange children, whose 
mouth speaketh vanity, and their right hand is a right hand 
of falsehood : That our sons may be as plants grown 
up in their youth ; that our daughters may be as comer 
stones, polished after the similitude of a palace. That 
our gamers may be full, affording all manner of store : that 
our sheep may bring forth thousands and ten thousands in 
our streets : That our oxen may be strong to labour, that 
there be no breaking in" (of foreign or domestic foes), " nor 
going out" (of the people into exile), ** that there be no com- 
plaining in our streets" (of beggars or reformers) ; ** happy is 
that people that is in such a case, yea, happy is that people 
whose God is the Lord." All these blessings are attributed 
to the riddance of the king from ungodly counsellors. 

88. Let the present ministers be removed — I shall not 
speak a syllable to their disparagement, since they are in 
authority — I shall not revile authorities. They confess 
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that they are not men of Grod — ^they cannot do any 
good to the country — ^they do not know how, nor can they 
discover how to do it. ^^A scomer seeketh wisdom and 
findeth it not^ 

89- And let there be taken into office — ^Whom P — ^the kte 
tones ? Why they were just as Godless as the present men, 
or, if possible, more so. What ! take into office the false- 
hearted, cowardly, Jesuitical, expediency-mongering tories— 
the men whose minds were not changed, they declared they 
were not — O no, they were too consistent for that-— but it " was 
expedient^ — "the time was come^' when the Lord of heaven 
was to be counted unworthy of a hearing, and his enemies, the 
enemies of his holy word, were to be admitted as the law- 
makers for his church, and permitted to damn the souls of 
the poor people of Ireland, by act of parliament. Admit 
the late tories to office as the cure for the evils of the country ! 
I do believe that that party will never rise again — ^" they are 
sunk as lead,^^ and their own apostate measure is the millstone 
of their political perdition. 

90. The Duke of Wellington, in particular the most 
esteemed of the party, has of late lost ground in public estima- 
tion — ^his conduct in the reform debate shows the paltriness 
that may be the attribute of the world^s great man— - 

Expende Hannibalem quot libns in duoe summo 
Inveniefl ? 

The constitution was assaulted — ^the citadel on the point of 
surrender — ^the country in danger — the energies of every patriot 
were demanded to one object, to-wit, the salvation of the coun- 
try — a different one, however, engaged all the attention of his 
Grace, to-wit, his own reputation. He drew some fine line as 
to the exact cause of his leaving office, a line the rectitude of 
which, or its importance, not even his own party could discern, 
yet the establishment of this seemed to be his main purpose. 
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91* Now hiff Grace is a clear-sighted man — -he must ha^e 
plainly seen that his conduct as to the popish bill led to all the 
results which he professed to fear from 4^e refbhn bill, and yet 
he suffered himself to be complimented on his measure, and on 
the breathless haste with which he effected it. He suiffered his 
mouth to be gagged, and all his argundetits to be nullified and 
ervertumed by appeals to his own conduct. Had he said ^^ I 
did wrong — I confess it — I am the author of all the mischief — I 
have done all the harm, and if 1 were in office to-morrow, I 
would redeem my pledge to the country, by expelling the 
papists from parliament." Had he said this, it would have 
been grand*— noble>— worthy of Wellington— it would have been 
true — ^but as it wa&— alas for human glory ! He has demon- 
strated that he or his party are not the men to serve the 
country. 

92. What security have we that if they were again in 
office they would not wheel about afresh, and truckle to a 
new mob ? Is a popish mob, an Irish mob, so much more terrible 
than an English mob, that the former should be submitted to, 
and the latter disregarded (though exactly imitating all the 
measures of the former), by the men who quailed before that 
former, and made ^< an inroad on the constitution," for fear of 
them ? Mob-fearers are not the men to deliver the country. 

93. No ! let there be taken into office men a[ God — ^men 
of untarnished political and religious principles. Let sound 
religious principle and a good understanding, and a divine 
gift for governing— (for it is a divine gift, Rom. xii. 6 with 8) 
—be made the qualifications for office. Let men that fear 
6od^ and that are valiant for the truth, and that would not 
^verge a hair^s breadth to the right hand or the left from the 
narrow path of rectitude, though all the political unions in 
England, Scotland, and Ireland were pealing their thunders 
in their ear»-^let these men, praying, God-fearing, God- 
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(: loving, bible-reading men, who know the Lord, and 6f whom 

t he is the' friend, and who are strong in the Lord and ih th« 

I power of his niight — ^let* these men be put intd ofAce.' 

I 94. Let them tak^ oifice with the intention of riding foi* 

( the glory of 6dd and for the \^elfere of the people ; of Ibppifig; 

off every excrescence that impoverishes the country ; of stopping 

bribery and corruption, and immorality, and blasphemy, aiid 

irreligion ; of encouraging this rich men atid th^ great men td 

love their country, and live at home and assist the poor and 

needy, and abstain from vice, and profligacy, and extravagance; 

Of weeding the church, as far as possible, of its rotten inembefrs ; 

of nominating to bishoprics' — no Socinian — God-denying-^-* 

time-servings— nor *' pon-honouring*** bishops— but awfulj 



* I allude to some one of the right reverend bishops, who, when the 
bench was charged with a desire to trip up the government, declared '' upon 
his honour'* that he intended no such thing. As a christian man- 1 felt grieved 
at the want of christian dignity involved in this condescension to a bad but 
fashionable habit — *• upon my honour' — what does this mean ? 1. ' The world has 
erected a standard of propriety called honour-^the chief element in which is 
pride— ^ a gentleman should be too proud .to do so and jm>, such a thing onlj 
becomes a plebian.' I know this standard — I acknowledge its fitness — X 
possess the honour the world so much approves of, and you know I do. 2. 
Now I pledge you my honour — ^my acknowledged sense of what becomes a 
man of &shion and nice feeling — ^this I put into your hands as s^ security th^( 
what I say is true — if it prove otherwise keep the stake, and write me down 
a vulgarian.' Tins is in fact the meaning of the expression — ^the christian's 
evexy assertion is spoken as in the presence of God — ^to aU hi« declarations 
there may be understood *• it is true, for I fear God.' Gen. xlii 8. Bu^ 
when a man, instead of allowing this tacit sanction to give weight to his 
declarations, gives a pledge of his honour with that view, it is tantamount, "r.^, 

1. to a confession that the World's opinion weighs more with him than does a 
sense of the presence of God ; and 2. to a belief that the world thinks mor9 
highly of his fiishion than of his religion. The world is so quick in the per- 
ception of any, the least inconsistency, on the part of those who profess to 
be guided altogether by christian principles, that such persons, especially 
christian ministers, cannot be too circumspect in r^^ard to their expressions, 
particularly at a time like the present, when the concentrated enmity of a 
corrupt world is directed against the Church of Christ 
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reverend men of God, that could smite with the breath of the 
mouth of the Lord any lordling that -would beard them ; 
whose dignity would spring from the use of their biUe and 
the use of their knees — ^from communion and fellowship with 
their Grod and Saviour. Of putting an end to aU sort of 
slavery in the British dominions ; and above all, the worst of 
all slavery, the slavery of opinion — by protecting every man 
in the free enjoyment of his honest sentiments — and to this 
end making it matter of fine and imprisonment for any priest 
of an apostate church to lob the poor people of Ireland of 
the bible-*-why should they not at least be protected in 
the reading of it ?-— Of putting down, with a strong hand, all 
those infidel^ godless, rebellious, political unions, which divide 
the government with the government — there cannot be two 
governments in the same country — the people cannot serve 

two masters— ovK ayah vokunM^attn. 

95. Let men of God be put into office with these feelkigs 
and these determinations, and God will back them — ^he will 
support them — ^he will give them strength and every thing 
will prosper in their hand. Let them take the 2 Chron. 
xvii. (and there are many such chapters) for their guide. 
Let them proclaim a fast — ^not the mockery of a fast— a 
national fast, which would be nothing better than a national 
delusion — but a national fast accompanied with sincere, heart- 
felt exhortations to national repentance. Let them cause 
the bishops to send preachers of righteousness through the 
length and breadth of the land to rouse the people to a sense 
of their duty and instruct them in it. Let them cause godly 
publications, plain and short, and strong, which the people 
like, to be spread abroad. 

96. Let them establish a board of commissioners, consisting 
of men of God, whose business shall be with the pre8»--to 
curb its liberty ? — ^no, but to answer its lies. Not to be its 
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censors— not to be its proBeoutorsy but its an0wer»B— we need 
no prosecutions, ^^ not by might, nor by power, but by my 
spirit saith the Lord'' — ^let the light of truth be made to 
shine bright and clear, and it will extinguish the putrid 
emanations of falsehood and error. Whererer th^e is an 
infidel shop, let there next door be a bible shop and a tract 
depository ; and after a while you will see Carlile and all 
his Godless coadjutors bankrupted by the mere ^ulgence 
of glorious truth. The English people do not like prosecu- 
tions for opinion — they don't like any thing that smells of 
oppression— -but I answer for it they would like this. 

97* Let this Ministry provide for the soul-feeding of the 
people, and not forget their bodily comforts, and they will be 
loved, cherished, respected. The wicked will tremble — they 
will crouch— they will not breathe resistance, for God will be 
manifestly with the king. Trade and commerce will revive— 
confidence be re-established— -the industrious will have employ- 
ment — the needy will obtain supports— habits of economy wiU 
replace wasteful extravagance— contentment will be infused by 
God into all classes of the community, and peace, and happi-* 
ness, and prosperity, will bless the land. Our Sabbaths will 
be reverenced— our temples filled — the hymn of praise will 
ascend from every cottage, and the light of the countenance of 
the Lord of Hosts will shine upon regenerated England. O 
Lord Gody o( thy infinite mercy, dispose our rulers'* hearts 
to see thee to be the only author of national fdddty through 
Jesus Christ our Lord. 

98. Here Sir, is a reform to some purpose* Here is 
practical, unobjectionable good. Here there is ho destruction 
of the constitution as by law established* Here there is no 
danger to any class— but assured safety to every establishment 
of the kingdom. 

. 99- There is wealth enough in the kingdom to make all the 
pedple content if it were legitimately expended ; i- e. righteously^ 
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if adueptyportioii of the wealth of the rich were expended oo 
tbdr legithnateei^oyinents; aad their supetflmtiesiiiaideavoun 
to better the oondKtioii of the poor, there woold be no ooaq>lamtB. 
At present this is not done. Drones and caterpiUarB.deTOiir 
the fiit of the land^ while the indostrious poor are x a nriie d- 
Bnt, as I before said, the poor deserve to be scourged-— aind 
thej are seoorged. They imagine that the refman.bill, which 
the radicaU dearly see woidd give up die.wesldiier dasaes to 
plunder, would rdieve them — it migfat enrich some— but it 
would demoralize aD. In fact, it is die relief that godless 
men naturally pitch upon — it is the devirsplan.of relief— *4be 
devil will be content with any reform but one which cuts 
at the root of oor evfls — i. e. ungodlittess. I have pointed out 
GodV mode of relief . 

100.' Let die Himsters of the Crown so act to produce a 
national reformatioB. Let us see the poor turn imto the Lorc^ 
and Grod can dispose and turn the hearts of the rich towards 
Ae poor. ^^ The silver and the gold are mine, saith theLord.^ 
God allows the hearts of the rich to be locked because the 
-poor do not deserve that they should be loosed. I feel the 
utmost confidence that Ck)d would spread abroad a spirit of 
liberality among the rich, if the poor would mid^e the Lord 
their Grod, their refuge. 

101. There is no lack of instances to confirm the justice 
of the view I take. I am acquainted with a village where a 
lady resides who once moved in the gay drdes of high life 4 
but God visited her, he pointed out to her a crucified Saviour, 
and subdued her by his love-— ^e saw the world, its .pomps 
and vanities, in their true colours ; she determined to abandon 
its follies— a train of circumstances the most unforeseen led 
her to make this retired village her abode — and these, reserving 
but a small portion for her personal expenses, she expends a 
handsome fortune in relieving the wants and necessities, 
spiritual and temporal, of the poor peo{^ around her, and 
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of contributing to the diffusion of those blessed truths which 
have put her in possession of happiness and peace. ■ 

102. Now what was it that brought this benevolent lady 
into these parts? Accident — <;hance-^it happened so. It 
was neither chance nor accident, but the finger of Grod. It 
was he that made himself known to her and enabled her to 
trample upon the world — to view Him as her Lord and 
master, the sovereign disposer of herself and her property ^ 
that so bent, and ordered, and contrived circumstances, as to 
lead her to the very spot where he needed the exercise of her 
stewardship, to alleviate the wants of the few sheep that he 
saw scattered there. And is the Grod of hearts — ^the God of 
gold and silver, more deaf and blind now than he was wheh 
he wrought this and similar miracles of grace ? No, he is the 
same unchangeable God — the same all glorious, all powerAfl 
being — and nothing but a want of faith prevents men from 
seeing how he can operate upon the hearts of his< creatures U> 
jproduce universally such effects as I have pointed out one 
instance of. 

103. This is the way. Sir — ^this is the only, legitimate way 
of coming at the pockets of the rich. They may be plundered, 
they may be pillaged, as they were in France— but it wiH 
be woe to England when she imitates the example of that 
infatuated, blinded, infidel, unhappy people. If all the Wealthy 
classes, and the church, and thS* state of England, were plun^ 
dered to-morrow, and the proceeds of the spoliation distributed^ 
share and share alike, among thie* lower orders, distributing 
at the same time the demoralization that is inseparably 
connected with an act of national injustice, in twelve 
months the people would be nothing better off in a t^nporai 
point of view than they are at present— «while the national 
character would be degraded, and the national greatness 
sacrificed. . i 
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104. Let the man be regarded then as the worst enemy of 
his country who seeks for a remedy of existing eyils by the 
perpetration of leg^slatiye crime. Let not a sipgle act of 
parliamentary dishonesty sully the brightness of our character 
as a people. Let vested rights be held sacred. Let not the 
pettiest corporator in England have to say that his cherished 
rights were wrested £rom him by force. Let right be respected 
above all things. Let the Intimate exercise of legal rights 
be insisted on, but no robbery ! — ^no parliamentary robbery to 
oblige the national, (proh pudor! we might truly say, the 
unnational, as they are the infidel) unions. Whatever may 
be done to create new rights or punish the mal-administration 
of those already existing, O let us not be duurgeable with a 
deviation from that strictness of principle heretofore the cha^ 
racteristic of our country. 

105. And hoe I cannot avmd touching iqnn the outcry 
raised against the churdi at the present day. Men seem to 
think that some little delicacy should be used in plundering 
other bodies, but that the church is an object of attack which 
ncme can find fault with. There are various proposals as to 
the best mode of destroying this obnoxious body. 1. Some 
say that there should only be adjustment of church property, 
that an equitable and reasonable sum should be assigned to 
each minister from the proceeds of all the ecclesiastical pro- 
perty ci the kingdom. These persons do not think that that 
pnfp&rtj would be more than sufficient to give an adequate 
nudntenanoe to each minister. 2. Others say that the church is, 
upon the wlnde, too rich ; that a handsome slice might be cut 
off and applied to the purposes of the govemmoit, and that the 
rest would allow a very liberal support to all the eodesiastiGs 
in the kingdom. 3. A third party— (the levdlers and papists, 
becaus e they hate religion ; and some churchmen and dissaitos, 
because they say they love it) — would apply all the church 
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property to liquidate the national debt, and leave the parsons 
to the liberality of their hearers ! Now I do not say that 
there is equal injustice in all these plans, but I do say, and 
I shall prove that there is absolute injustice in them aU. And 
I shall prove it in this way. 

106. I am acquainted with the incumbent of a small living ; 
so very snUall as to be quite inadequate to his support. In order 
to increase the value of this living, his flock and some other 
Christian people have contributed from their private funds 
some hundreds of pounds, with the sole view of increasing the 
comforts and the usefulness of the minister of this church. 
They have given their money in fact to God, for the purpose 
of supporting his messenger, and of enabling him, inde- 
pendently of fear or favour, to deliver his message to the 
perishing sinners of this place for which they feel particularly 
interested. Now the question is, has any one a right to prevent 
these worthy persons from thus disposing of their property ?— 
or having thus disposed of it, has any one a right to deprive 
the minister of the church whom they Iiave contributed to 
support, of the maintenance thus conferred upon him ? It is 
private property. It is God's property. We cannot deny the 
legislature the power of alienating any man^s property, and 
having this power it certainly may forcibly alienate this property, 
but I do not see how the doing "so would differ from robbery or 
sacrilege. Now suppose the minister of a neighbouring parish 
were to come to this clergyman and say, " my parishioners 
have not provided for me, pray let me get the half of what 
your parishioners have given to your church^ — the answer is 
plain, " No I shall not give you any part of that which the 
Grodly liberality of the friends of this place has conferred 
upon it, and which I hold in trust for my successors, and 
which I find quite an abundant means of employing usefully 
among my own people.^ The sum makes no difference, if 
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a pious minigter had <f 9000 a year, it is a me parish that 
would not afford abundant openings for the profitable expendi* 
ture of it. 

107- But it is objected that many of the churdi Lmda are 
bequests of the crownr—so are most of the estates of the 
nobility. If the crown could^ give a ri^t to the owners of 
private estates that is inviolable, assuredly its donatioDs to 
Grod should not be pronounced invalid. In effect the parJia- 
ment may sanction the perpetration of a natjooal sacril^e by 
the plunder of the church, but it is beyond its power to 
sanctify such a deed— -it involves in every part of it the most 
flagrant injustice. 

' 108. But is not an equalization, or least an adjustment of 
church property desirable ? Before we enter upon the 
consideration of this question we have to ascertain the answer 
to another— is it just ? If the crown or private benevcdoice 
have very amply provided for a certain living, is it strictly 
just to alter the disposition of the property of the benefactors 
of this jdace ? Suppose the incumbent were a strictly con- 
sdentious man of Grod, who would not misapply any part of 
his income, but devote^t to the glory of God in the due 
supply of his own wants and in relieving those, spiritual 
and temporal, of his people, in building jBrh^^Js, employing 
masters, erecting hospitals— in cratributmg to the spread 
of the Gospel abroad by liberally supporting Bible and 
Missionary Societies — in aiding its progress at home by 
liberal contributions towards the erection of churches and 
their adequate endowment in places devmd of spiritual instruc- 
tion—and by assisting to augment the inccme of such chun^hes 
as are inadequately endowed at present— «u{qpo6e the incimi. 
bents of valuable pr^erments were thus conscientiously and 
self^ienyingly to ez^dse their stewardship ? would they find 
their income more than adequate to the ouj^y of the 
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demands that mi^t legitimately be made 6n them? Who 
would in such a case desire an adjustment of church property 
that would, at perhaps a sacrifice of strict justice, only have 
the effect of making that compulsory, which should spring of 
its own accord from the christian feelings of pious priests, who, 
if they acted as they ought, would at once benefit society by 
the performance o£ christian duties, and instruct it by the 
exhibition of christian example. . 

109,. What a powerful and salutary influence would oi^^ 
venerable hierarchy exert on the whole country, if they only 
acted in "consistence with their principles. A bishop dignified 
by sincere piety, learning, and wisdom — ^in most cases of noble 
birth and in possession of a princely incqme-*«xhibidng a 
pastoral anxiety about the poor-^visiting e^^en cursorily 
obscure Tillages now deemed unworthy of the regard of aay 
stranger above the rank of a tax-gatherer — preaching occa- 
ttonally iq the pulpits of the inferior clergy-^reprovipg the 
BegUgent, encouraging the laborioc^, rebuking the unworthy, 
sympathising with the faithful, and conferring an additional 
dignity upon the character of all — ^making them the instru^ 
ments of alleviating from his abundance the miseries of the 
poor, the pains of the sick, the anxieties of the disconsolate-^ 
illustrating in his life and conduct the doctrines that he would 
desire to see impressed upon the people— -and doing all 
this, not from a contemptible ambitus — a love of perishing 
popularity, but from a desire to advance the glory of God. 
Such a bishop would be regarded with feelings only on this 
side of adoration, he would be loved — ^respected— venerated-^ 
the blessings of millions would be upofi him — the blessing of 
God would be upon him — and a crown of brightest glory 
would be his everlasting portion. Where would the dissenter;^ 
be then ? ** Why they have na bishop ! how can they get on 
without a bishop ?"" This woul4 be the natural feeling whicli 
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such conduct would give rise to. Where would we then find 
radicals or infidels yelling out, '' down with the bishops V^ 
They would not dare to " wag a tongue" against the fathers 
of iheir people. 

110. Again — ^upon the higher orders how decided would 
be the influence exerted by such a body of men. They would 
impress upon them with force, and vigour, and effect, the all 
importance of religion — ^they would compel them to recollect 
that they were but men, sinful, needy, dying men — to recollect 
that there were such creatures in the world as poor people, 
who had a greater claim on their attention than the mounte- 
banks and merry andrews who now too often engross it — they 
would excite them to a conscientious performance of public 
duties, and compel a legislative attention to the glory of God 
and the real interests of the nation — in a word, they would be 
the mediators between the rich and the poor — ^they would 
lead these to contentment, those to liberality, and create a 
"kindly, loving, christian feeling through the whole mass of 
-society. If the richer clergy would act thus, who would think 
of a legislative ** adjustment" of church property. 

111. But they do not do so — ^that is no reason why they 
liihould be robbed— or their successors — that is no reason why 
the wills of good christian people deceased should be treated 
as of no importance. Justice is the first thing to be attended 
to in every question. If we do not act in every way according 
to GkxTs revealed will, he will smite us hip and thigh. ^ They 
do not act so.^ Then let us pray for them — ^let us supplicate 
the Grod of hearts, who alone doeth great marvels, to pour out 
his grace upon them, to diq)ose and turn their hearts in such 
a way as to redound to his glory and the good of the country. 
Let us petition parliament — ^let us address the king, that they 
may adopt measures to bring about a reformation among 
them — let converted Christians bestir themselves, they are 
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*^the handful of. corn on the top of the mountains^«^et 
them ^< scatter their fruit like Lebanon/^ and the city of 
God ^^ will flourish like the grass.*" Ps. Ixxii. This is the 
sort of reform that we want — this is the reform that would 
please God— -a reform on different principles would but 
provoke him — God is a jealous God — ^yea and the Christian 
is a jealous man — ^he is jealous of the glory of Grod. I 
jsay for myself, as a Christian, that I would rather endure 
the evils we suffer, than have them mitigated (if it were 
possible) by a reform which in the slightest degree violated 
acknowledged principles. 

112. But it will be said that we have parliamentary autho- 
rity for sanctioning a legislative settlement of church property ; 
that by authority of the British legislature the church property 
has already changed hands. This I deny. The churdb pro- 
perty never changed hands — it has always belonged to the 
Church of England — the English people of that day adopted 
the principles of the reformation at the suggestion of the wise 
and pious men who lived at the time, and in obedience to the 
clear light of scripture. The British legislature approved of 
the reform of the abuses that popery had introduced into 
the national religion ; but the reform of these abuses by no 
means impli^ the surrender of the means that God had put 
into the hands of his ministers, to enable them to. carry on the 
christian warfare ^^ without charge.^ Say that the bishops 
and clergy to-morrow thought fit to make some improvements 
in the formularies and practices of the church — ^to establish 
a stricter discipline, ordain subdeacons or lay readers to assist 
the clergy — to bring the church in fact to a greater state of 
primitive excellence-*— would this imply the necessity of relin- 
quishing the property that supports the clergy ? And if the 
legislature saw fit to make this altered system the religion of 
the state, could this be considered such a transfer of church 
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^fkapMf Bh m>vld in after tiines Wfll-ftitit its alieawfion, dt 
justify a deviation from liie strictest principle in the tfiode cif 
iU dKstributioii ? Assuredly liot. Ydt this is m feet Ae 
aittottnt o^ the Wttrrant for ecdesiastical fepoliaticm derived tram 
the exatople of the i*cfomAti(m. I am aware tfcat at that tiiiae 
gtekt injustice was perpetrated with respect 'to churdi property ; 
i allude to the transfer of a great deal of that property to 
^rivat^ hands ; this is geik^^ally rtdttiitt^ t6 haVe been unjust : 
tsit this Jbj^stice the toatlott has grieVdusly (wffared, and 
^a«s<irdlly ft Wodld be very uftwke to attetnpt td make it a 
precedent for further crime. 

- 113, I think it ma:y be h maitter of question whether in the 
|»eseilt nidancJholy ^tatiB ofhmnan toature, sunk in depravity as 
it is, an equalii5atik)n of dititch property,, or e*^ thit^ like ifc, 
-WbtklA be defeii-Able. I doubt whether it would contribute, on 
the Whole, to the spiritual benefit of the pe<^le that ihe detgj 
Should at once possess an eksy competency. Withoat alluding 
to )toy possible ill effects that it toight have upon the clergy 
tfcettifeelVeSj, removing, as it confess^ly would, a gi«at stimulus 
\o ex^rtidh : may it liot be doubted on other grounds whether 
l^h an irrangtement would be desirftble ? If every curate had 
<<As I havi^ heard inany say they should have) ^^200 a-yeal: 
^itpon commencing his ministry, who could get into the church ? 
I apprehend hot arty pWbeian, however pious he might be. 
Ctoacies #ould make a haiidsdme pirovision for the youngs 
sons of persons df qualitrf , to the utter exclusioti of the humbler 
^clksse^ of society. Such, alas I is human iAttote. Every 
^tttedretSc impf-bvement would be desirable if men were what 
they ought to be. Under present circumstances he that 
•^cnlates on permanent advantage from mere chai»g^ wiB 
tekp disappoihtniettt. 

114. But the disienters tdl us there should be no church 
•prbpeirty— that the clergy should be thrown for their support 
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up<m th^ people If fbeife h^ g statement which displays Aa 

entire ignorance of the state of the country, tUs is that state» 

ibint A miojster of the church of God is charged with a 

message id pushing sinners — he is commissioned to call upon 

ihem io tufn from the ermrs of their ways — ^to flee from the 

wrath to come : but they do not desire— they do not wieii to 

heftr tiliis message* So far from paying him for delivering it, 

the vast majority would pay him to keep silence^— to go out 

£Fom among them — he has to force it on them, whether they 

will hear or whether tliey will forbear — so far from thanks, he 

i^eoeives from most contumely and insult. I am acquainted 

with districts containing thousands of inhabitants, where theriQ 

are not as many serious people as would half maintain a 

minister. Are these thousands to be therefore abandoned-«-or 

is it denied to wealthy christians in other parts to contribute to 

supp(M't a minister among them ; and if they do so, if they erect 

and endow a church for their spiritual instruction, can there. 

be any justice in alienating its revenues P — the revenues of this 

hospital— ^tibis hospital for soul&-— that the exigencies of the 

state may be supplied ? I cannot but wander how any Christian 

can entertain the idea for a moment. What are our Missionary 

Societies, or even those of dissenters for ? For the very 

purpose of erecting and endowing churches abroad among the 

heathen, because the heathen will not suppcnrt them themselves. 

Let me then assure ^e dissenters that many of the parishes of 

this country would be just as imwiUing to support a minister 

as the heathen abroad— and moreover, this is the very state 

of things that the bible p-epares us to expect under the 

present dii^niuition. The preaching of the Cross is, and has 

been, and ever will' be, an offisnce to' the natural man. The 

oxmmaiid however is, ^ Go and preach, and if they do not 

receive yon, it will be worse for them than for Sodom.* The 

clergy of the Church of England claim a divine miasiaii-^ 

f2 
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this w, in fact, the ground of all the difference between 
them and the dissenters. 

115. Returning from this digression, I beg toask-^ — ^would 
it be lawful to seize the ecclesiastical property of the methodists 
or dissenters to pay the national debt or lighten the nati(»)al 
burdens ? Certainly not, it would be monstrous to do so — it 
is just as monstrous then to tallc of seizing the revenues of the 
episcopal Church of England for that purpose 

116. But can it be possible that dissenting ministers desire 
for the GospePs sake to bring the clergy of the Church of 
England into the condition that they are themselvies placed in ? 
Is it calculated to increase their faithfulness in the delivery of 
the message of the Word of God that they hang for their 
support upon the pleasure of the people — ^that the amount of 
their revenues should depend upon the charms of their 
ministry ? What they may feel I shall not attempt to say — 
but for my own part I cannot conceive a more miserable 
situation than that of being set up to please and attract a 
congregation of religious professors, the majority of whom, as 
we may conjecture, lack the spirit of the gospel. Yet it is to 
this condition the dissenters would reduce the clergy. The 
legislature may no doubt alienate the property of the church, 
but let me inform the dissentefrs that if every shred of that 
property were scattered to the winds to-morrow, the church 
would not fall, no nor totter — ^nor would her bishops, as 
some fondly imagine, cease to exist, or to enjoy the dignity 
that is connected with their mission — ^nor would her ministers 
wait for a congregational call to deliver their message: 
they are sent of God— they would demand reception — 
they would demand support — and if the people were not' 
reprobate they would receive it too — (Luke x. 6, 7? 1^«) 
So much then for the justice of modem ideas on the subject 
of church property 
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117* I have. Sir, nearly completed my task:-^! . havie 
abewed the nature of the reform that would benefit the statd, 
- that would heal all our woes— the late bill of ministers reformed 
nothing, it altered much. I have just read the newspaper 
reports describing the improved measure — ^it does not do so 
much mischief as the former-— but it has been triumphantly 
asked what practical good can it do ? Will it remove discon- 
tent ? Will it make the country more prosperous or happy ? 
Will it remove any one of the real evils which we suffer from ? 
No, Sir, we want a national reformation — ^a reform such 
as I have pointed out— such a reform none can deny to be 
desirable. But it is objected that it is impracticable — ^it is not, 
if Christians determine to struggle for its effectuation. The 
remedy resides in the power of the king. If he were. brought 
to see things in the right point of view, every thing else would 
follow as a matter of course. . And let us recollect that *^ the 
king^s heart is in the hand of the Lord, as the rivers of waters 
he turneth it whithersoever he will.*" But how shall he be 
brought to take these views? This brings me to consider 
very briefly — 

118. The mode of procuring the legislative adop- 
tion OF THE PROPOSED REMEDY. There are three parties 
whose cooperation is necessary to this object. 

1. The members of the legislature in both houses of par- 
liament, who may be under the influence of religious principles. 

2. The body of evangelical ministers who may be led to 
take correct views of the state of the country and the necessity 
for christian exertion to restore it ta a healthful condition. 

3. The truly converted people of Grod who (blessed be his 
holy name) are found scattered somewhat thickly up and down 
the country. It is the co-operation of these persons under the 
direction, and guidance, and encouragement, and support of 
our blessed God, which will save the country— for his blessing 



tfaeii^ EiF) it is our fint daty andintoest devoutly ana eamestly 
fx^praj. Tfaevt k one ckfls wliiob I do niot «ni]«ier«i^ amM^ 
ike above4)ieQtioiied, but irfakh coidd Ao mote to bring^ 
about a nadoiial reform and eaye the conntry, than any odicr 
whatever— I mean the Uflbops, or that |nrt of them vho ute 
distinguished for piety and wid. The bbhc^s can wield Ae 
ckrgy-«« mere circular addrened to the ckrgy of their 
idioccae, would cause a Toioe to he faeatd in parliament from 
the choicest port of the popidation-^-** Toice which i^uld 
derive force from the piety and wisdom df those who seat it 
forth, and from die heait^disposing pow«r of God. In effect, 
whatev^ pow» I have attributed to tibe ckigy can be coso- 
mahded by the bishops. 

119. Before I proceed to suggest practical measures fi)r 
the adoption of those parsons, it will be necessaory to lay down 
a few preliminary truths. And 

Ist. The whole population may be divided ioto thnae 
classes, Yiz. 

The first and most influential and ti^ moilt .powerf id (far 
God is with them), is the religious party, sneeringly cidfed 4fae 
saints. 

The isecond and most numetous ane those who admit the 
excellence of rehgious pdadples, and would desire to MB 
ibeni umversal, and to be themselves under their influence, but 
who confess that they ase aoot acH^this class comprises teoat of 
4he poor-^these persons dread infidels and hate tiieir princijples. 

The third, and absoluteiy the weakest (although the 
conduct of Christians £>r along jpetiod has^iren them strength 
And midered thehi dangerous^) is the Socintan orinfiidel party, 
who hate Ghrifilianity and woidd desine to destnoy it altogether ; 
^is pmi^ has for its allies thie papists. 

There is yet another ;party which should uot be passed ov«r^ 
ia'^ ^ys of ^i^piritttal maoihe taoA iiiHgnifioant party ia 
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the ^sQuntry, that c|d)ed the high oburcb pffptyi fxiA^9tiii0 
geoerally of the ari8tQoraey-*«the party which atickks for tho 
establishmeot and for orthodoxy, but hates and ^^P^^aes vital 
religion. Thpse may be left out of the question, they will neithco 
join us nor our enemies* We shall find them (please God) by 
degrees tending to sound r^gious principles. 

2dly. Of these parties, the first or christian party ifl dpil 
for aetion-r-they see the evils of the eoumtry in a right poiot of 
view. Many of them at preaent Imagine these evils to be so^ 
irremediable, that they are rather disposed to lodk for judg^ 
ments fhan to expect deUverance^^^they would however he most 
vi^ilUng to QOK^perate in any measures likely to confer sjHritual 
l^enefits upon the country, 

8dly« All the second cla^s (I wpesk frqm actual expefienoe^ 
pf the unanimous feeling of a portion of them)-rAiid this 
class be it rewwnbered, embraces a vast number of the poor, 
and also of the rich of the middle classeS'--^4Lll this class I 
repeat would be pleased and gratified with parUamentary 
exertions to bripg the country to a religious state, and would; 
regard a reform brought about by such exertions as more 
nseful thm any other reform whatever. Brom this class, then, 
we would Qot only not experience opposition, but receive 
eqoour^gem^^t. -' m 

4thly. The debates in parliament do wonderfully guide 
and influence tfie people-^they are very generally vead«-Hihe 
prevalent, heretofore, and alas i the something like triumphant 
prevaleni^ of infidel or irreUgious, or, to say the least. Godless' 
s^ntin^ents in those debates, has done a vast deal of mischief' 
to the country. Yet the good sense of the people is quite 
^equate to recognise, and rejoice in the asserticm—- and the 
bold assertion, of sound religious principles in that assembly. ' 

5thly, The religious party in parliament will be cdQeji 
upon to lead the religious party out of doov»<^tlie man who^ 
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leads that porty in parUament should have the wisdom to 
design such measures as shall tend to produce a reformation 
of manners, the courage to propose them for adoption, 
the influence to lead the sound thinking part of the 
country along with him, atnd the grace to despise the con- 
tempt, and ridicule, and abuse^ with which his first effidrts 
will be treated. 

6thly. Two objects should be constantly borne in mind in 
order to procure for us the favour of God arid the support of 
conscientious Christians. 1.^ That it is not consistent with 
our christian duty to attempt to reiriove from office, or to 
weaken any existing government, but the contrary^ 2. That 
on the other hand it is not our duty to refrain from any 
attempt to lead the people to God, because the ministry may 
disapprove of it. What we are called upon as Christians to 
do is to endeavour to lead the existing ministry to adopt 
religious measiures. 

7thly. Although there is no doubt but that the general 
prevalence of true religion would lead to a removal of the 
poverty and wretchedness and discontent of the population — 
still this should not be made the primary object of our 
endeavours. That at which we should aim is to lead die people 
*< to seek first the kingdom of God and his righteousness ;^ 
they must be taught to bear it in mind that the blessings of 
religion and not worldly wealth are the source of happiness. 

8thly. In all endeavours to produce a general expression of 
religious feeling to the houses of parliament by petition, great 
necessity for christian moderation cannot be too strongly 
insisted on. It would not be impossible, by unprincipled or 
injudicious conduct, to lead to a pseudo-religious excitement 
that would tend towards puritanical excesses— -to guard 
against this nothing more is necessary than to shun the co- 
qperafion of doubtful characters. 
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9thly. The religious paft of the connnimity should deter- 

mine to act upon their own sense of duty, to be guided by the 

bible, and not to allow a fear of men and of consequences to 

paralyze their efforts. ^ What will this person say and what 

^11 the other? What is the use of stirring against the 

opposition which we shall encounter ? it will be impossible to 

do any good — ^they wont mind us — such a one will not join 

us, and he is one of the excellent of the earth.' These are 

the arguments too frequently u-sed against plain duty. God 

commands us to act, but we tell him in effect ^ we are afraid 

to obey you, lest our doing so should do harm, or displease 

oui* neighbours.'^ Again and again I say, ^^ the dii^sings of 

the heart are with the Lord*" — ** when a man's ways' please the 

liord he maketh even his enemies to be at peace with him.*^ 

O that men had but faith, that they could be brought to 

ifecollect that there is but one perscm in the universe whom 

they have to please or to fear ! 

120. Having laid down these preliminary truths, and 
cleared the motives of the practical exertions which we may 
be called upon to use from any ground of cavil, I shalT 
proceed, to point out the practical measures that seem tome 
calculated to lead to our object. They may be comprised 
under three heads — 

1st. Those whom God may commission to do so, should, in 
every possible way, move the christian part of the community 
to a sense of the necessity for action— of the danger, and 
criminality, and want of true patriotism involved in a back- 
wardness to witness for God and his truth in the midst of a> 
profane and wicked generation This duty will in an especial 
manner devolve on the ministers of God ; they should forcibly 
press upon the attention of their flocks the truth that national 
prosperity can alone be secured by national repentance and 
turning to the Lord. This may sometimes be effected by 
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short iiddreflses in religious jieriodicals ; and here I ^ovii, not 
neglect to observe the powerful iufiueuf^ whiqh t})^ J^ec^rd 
Newspaper, and, indeed, the sound part of the periodio^^ prqs9 
in ganeral, may produce in this wajTi The produgtion of th^ 
fiDsling here mentioned wiU giire force to that wbiph J shiA 
next state*^ 

^dly. Our christian legistators should propose to th^ par* 
liament for adoption, such meaaures as they shall deem niQUt 
oalculated to lead the people to the Lord, and to eouqt^act 
the workings of infidelity. What the measures may be wiU 
lie with themselvesi^perhaps they will be of some auch 
nature as those suggested in tha beginniog of this letter, 

3dly. Christian pe(q)le in all parts of the country should 
be prepared to enfcnrce by petition, upon the attention of the^ 
legislature, the propositicmfi whidi our christian members may 
bring forward. These petitions should be signed e:2(clusively 
by the christian part of the community-r-^he numbers may be 
small, but God csii give weight to humble endearoujrs-r-the 
weaker we are, if we have faith| the strongs we shall be. 
These then. Sir, are th^ means that may, with the divine 
blessing, conduct us to our object. We have one great 
advantage which our enemies want-^and this is unionm-we 
are united already, we need no artificial bonds to direct mi to 
a unity of purpose--*a single pos^ could transmit to a thousand 
congregations the notice of inn occasion cabling &r christian 
exertion. 

121. But it will be objected— ^is not this a very i^ioonsistent 
course (or Christians to adopt ? The country is irseligipuEhr^ 
the gospel is rejectedrrrnajtional repentance is demaindedT*r«ad 
how is this to be effiscted t God alcHie can give repentance ; 
his ministers are the'prop^ p^sons to bring it about, but 
they are disregarded. Yet you call upon tbe parlia^^ent, a 
body oi men confesso^ly ir^'eligidiis, popish^ (alas I) in&Ad% 
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d ivoiidly minded Co put Aehr hands to die work. Can «& 
met of pariiament, tkink you, make men religiouB ? 

122. All plausible but unsound. Tbe parliament & 
grieTottsly ignorant of tvo things. 1. The true remedy for 
owr evils, because they 9ate misled as to their cause. 2. The 
opinion of the sound thinking part of the country yn^ 
respect to those evils. And dds ignorance produces the most 
fatal effects upon the country. The parliamentary debates 
actually harden men^s hearts against all the exhortations of 
the ministers of Grod. I go into a man^s house, I tell 
bim that ail his miseries arise from neglect of God-r^-faiB 
eonsoieiice tells him I am right, but he finds in the debates of 
parliament, which are universally read, a demonstration at once 
against my opinions,, and the dictates of bis own conscience. 
Be &ids a hjrpothetical infidelity in the language of every 
-qpeaker— 'Ood is forgotten, religion mocked at, sooffed at, 
disregandedr-^mohammedaaism and Christianity, popery and 
protestantism put on a par-*-«the church and the parsons railed 
at by his better&«-*Jbe thinks himself scarcely blameabje fiir 
holding heterodox opinions in sudi goodly company. 

128. The cry of religious people in the ears of parliament 
would be a witness for God— ^^ Te are my witnesses saith the 
Lord of hosts'**-^ faithful duty performed by his own people 
fer his honour — if performed after a Godly sort it would 
secure his ble88ing'<-4t would give a new tone to die ddiates*-^ 
point out a new remedy for our distresseB-*4ead high and low 
to look at home for the eanse of their misery. It would sound 
through the length and breaddi of the land— would readh the 
ears of royalty-*»would produce, with God^s Uessing, oonvktioB 
in every mind, and lead to die best possible practical nssnlts. 

121. Bat It will be olgeeted again, that such exertions as 
I have pointed out are not tiie duty of the clergy, nor con- 
mtent with Aeir duty-*-tbat disy have notUng to say 
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to 'pditics. This was not the opinion of God when he 
said to Jeiienriah— -^< Thus saith the Lord; go down to the 
hottse of the king of Judah and speak there this word — and 
aay^ hear the voice of the Lord, O king of Judah, that sitteet 
upon/ the. throne of David, thou and thy servants,, and thy 
people that enter into these gates — thus saith the Lord; 
execute ye judgment and righteousness, and deliver the spoiled 
out of the hand of the oppressors; and do. no wrong, do no 
violence to the stranger, the fatherless, nor the widow, neither 
shed innocent blood in this place. For if ye do this thin^ 
•then shall di^e enter in kings sitting upon the throne of 
David. But if ye will not hear these words, I swear by 
•myself, saith the Lord, that this hoiise shall be desolation.'*^ — 
. Jer. xxii. ' Nor when he said to. Isaiah, ^^Cry aloud, spare 
not, lift up thy voice like a trumpet, and shew my people 
4Jieir transgressions, and the house of Jacob their sias.^ — 
Is. Iviii. Nor when he said to Ezekiel, ^^And thou son of 
man be not afraid of them, neither' be afraid of thieir words ; 
though briers and thorns be with thee, and thou dost dwell 
among scorpions : be not afraid of their words nor be dismayed 
at their looks, though they be a rebellious house. And thou 
shalt speak my words to them whether they will hear or 
whether they will forbear.*" — ^Ez. ii. Here we find that Isaiah, 
Jeremiah, and Ezekiel, were political prophets-— yea, and so 
were all the prophets from Elijah to Malachi. And shall the 
ministers of God hold their peace when they find their best 
exertions counteracted and marred by the proceedings of 
our legislature, and thousands of unhappy souls led to perdi- 
tion through the infidel, thoughtless, inconsistent conduct of 
those in high places. I do not find in all scripture a charge 
against a prophet for being a political prophet, but I find it 
vary emphatically laid to the charge of many that they were 
^^dumb dogs that could not bark, deeping, lying down, Joving 
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to slumber.^ To the present day the tendency of poor human: 
nature is to the latter fault. I admit, however, diat a priest 
may very criminally mix himself up in politics. I conceive 
that he does so when the object at which he aims has not a 
a very decided connexion with the spiritual interests of his^ 
people — ^in fact,* he has nothing to do with national politics, 
as such, but he has much to do with national religion. 

126. The interference that I call for is one that is perfectly 
legitimate and praiseworthy — ^it is an interference that is cal- 
culated to establish the throne of the king-^to confer wisdom- 
additional wisdom upon the houses of parliament—to secure the 
property of the wealthy — advance the interests of the poor- 
contribute to the glory of God, to the strength of the nation, 
the temporal and eternal happiness of all its inhabitants. All 
this depends upon the faithfulness of religious persons, and' 
the favouring influence of God's holy spirit— of the latter we 
cannot doubt, if the former be put into exercise. The time, 
for inaction is past and gone — ^let us then come forward now— 
it would gratify the mass of the people that we should do so. 
I have no hesitation in saying that the poorer classes would 
assent at once to the great propriety of a return unto God — they 
are sensible of their defects — they would be willing or happy 
to be led and encouraged to make a change for the better. 
It is not the poor that would object to the plain dealing which 
I have ventured to use with them, and which I would desire 
to see those in high places exhibit towards them. Sensible 
men will not object to the declaration of the plain truth as 
to the nature of our evils — ^but even if they did — ^it is our 
duty we must consider, and not its consequences, — conse- 
quences are God's. 

126. I feel the most entire conviction that the remedy 
which I have pointed out is the only one which will reach the 
evils under which we sufier. Other plans may produce a 
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momentary i^rf, but it wtU be only ttiodKnts&ry. ^Tbe 
Christian cannot approve of any other plan. The ChnstMui ia 
a man of one plan*^to wit, the bible {dan. If tiaen will not 
be set light after God^s way, he will not ocwdeseend to set 
them right in the detirs way. 

Sir> I have done* Sineerely and hmastly, I dtske to a»^e 
my country. It Is widi tUft view alone thilt I hate given 
piiblidty to these few thoughts. If I have oSended a^ust 
the laws of God in any of my expressions, it is unwittingly, 
and I beseedi his pardcm. I have spoken harshly, I adinit, of 
public deUncjuents, that they may be led to repeiH^, and otliars 
deterred fjtom offendii^. Tit i. 13. 

That Grod of his infinite mercy mi^ divect our rulers 
kljk) the way of peace ; and mstkit you. Sir, add your oluriatitfi 
Colleagues, the honoured instriimeiats of confdNTiag the blessings 
of salvation on the country, is the sinc^e and oonatant 
prayer of 

Your most humble and obedient Servant, 

M. S. G. 

A CLXRGYMAlir IN ToRXSAI&C. 



APPENDIX. 

HaviDg sfKAtn in lihe preceding tettcfii a gtekt ifeal about 
thfe tiationiil trtckeditess, 1 feair that bad ineft, infidels, and 
papists, and especially popisli priests, may take occa^n to 
triumph in my candid Aeckratfons-^majr exult in the admissiotift 
I have made, atid confer thferii as 'equivalent tb n6 ttiany 
dedatatidns of the ineftcacy of Christianity or ptotestantism 
to eflfect national piety, even when placed under drcumsiances 
the most favoufdble. Now that such persofts may not it^Xtet 
Ihefmselves into an imaginary triumph, I shall add a few Words 
dh the comparative eifects of popery kad protestantism on 
Utttidtial morals. I am irdl, perfectly well, acquainted with 
t)M}i^^^I therefore say of popeiy thttt it debases, degrades, 
c^^iipt^, btutali^es, and demorsflii&es humto nature-^even 
fOdt^ thkn it is naturally corrupted and degraded^^^tiiat it is 
b moral pestilence— a soul destroying apostacy— the necessaty 
bai!ie of national happiness. That to it are to be attributed, 
direetly and inditedtly, all the miseries of Ireland — all the 
blood, massacre, and assassina:tion-'-'^ the I'ancdur and hatred 
Ihat exist among its infaabitants^*^yea and that very absen- 
teeism from which papists Would derive all its evils. England 
is as much ^perior, in point of molality, to the popish partd 
fit Ireland, as light is superior to darkness. All the superior 
wealth, inteUigenee, imd good sense of the English people, is 
to be Attributed to its religidii. England is ii^rdigious in 
despite of its principles-**the popish parts of Ireland aire 
^stematically and upon principle, ungodly-^^the popish teligidii 
is an idolaitiKHis and tyrnhmeal Crystem ^f priestcraft. 
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Wh«n I Bpeftk, then, of national wickednese in Englsndf I 
look to a standard infinitely above what man would asaignr-*-! 
compare the general condition of the people as to religion, not 
with human maxims, not with human laws, but with the 
spiritual law of God-^-it is thus I detect our national 
deficiencies. 

I write from the manufacturii^ parts of England; the 
population is dense to a degree that is not equalled iu aogr 
part of Ireland — ^hundreds and thousands are collected together 
in mills, under circumstances the most calculated to favour 
the growth of vice — and yet I venture to assert that there is, 
notwithstanding, a degree of social virtue ,to b^ fouad 
among the people, which far surpasses that of any of the 
popish parts of Ireland. In a parish of twenty thousand 
people, extending over a large tract of country, there is not 
a single ma^strate or police man. Profane swearing b^ 
comparatively ra.re — you seldom hear song-einging among the 
vast crowds which assemble together — ^while it is common and 
delightful to hear the harmony of the united voices of men, 
women, and children, as they ply their ordinary occupatioEA 
hymning the praises of our God and Saviour — thymus, ia 
fact, are popular melodies of the country. I readily admit 
that they are not sung with any other motive than that of 
amusement; yet even thus they have a salutary efiPect. I 
recollect a working man having once told me, when speaking 
to him on this subject, th^ a companion of his (who was a 
very dissolute person), and who amongst the rest joined in the 
singing of these hymns, was remarked always to keep silence 
during the singing of a particular verse ; and that upon beipg 
asked the reason of so doing, he declared that the verse 
containi^d promises which he could not take to himself, and 
which his conscience would not allow him to give utterance to.. 
Tome, at least, such a. fact speaks volumes. I am mistatL^ 
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if 6ir«ry reflebting mind miist not confess thut it is prc^gnant 
with iii]^)ortant meaning. 

Inefi^) the vital truths that human nature is oorrupt—- 
that justification \>j the blood of Christ, and regeneri^tion bj 
the Hcdy Ghost, are absolutely necessary to salvation?-*are 
known, I may say universally known, through the country. 
Through God'^s gra)ce 'therd are tnany witnesses to be Sound 
who have ie:tperi«Aced the power of Grod on their hearts, who 
ure patterns of pinre arid simple piety-— burning and shinii^ 
lights— -whose hdy lives instruct' and condemn those with 
whom they * live, and ^xmstitute imanswerable -arguments for 
the truth of Christianity. 

Th^ great bulk of the comihuriity may be divided, into two 
eUs8e»--l. Those who are converted— these know that they 
are, through the mercy of God and righteousness of Jesus Clmst, 
fit for heaven. 2i Those who are unconverted, who are assured 
that they are only fit for hell — ^these latter live in a state of 
am^tant anid^y, they feel themselves unhappy, they drag 
a kngthenii^ chain, every fresh plunge into ezcesfir leaves them 
nM»^ misecable than before, and convinces them at wee of 
llieir wretchedness and the happiness of those who walk with 
God. 

Ndw this knowledge at die trutii of their spiritual danger 

lusts a$ a sort of daoqper upon their unreclaimed passions;' it 

tfioA^ct them sober, thoughtful,' oonsiderative. ' A demagogue 

cornea ammig them — he lays before diem their grievali^ces-^ 

he tadtes their dbeonteht4*-he endeavours to rouse them to 

resistanoe-^hey pause i <th& fellow is going too £EU>-4ie 

wanta^ i^. kadrine into danger, and I am not fit ,to die i He'is 

]|9t -a safe- guide* for me-^heV. a dangerous manf-^I shall 

have nothing to say tohim.'' This is, !& my. mindj the way 

in which the knoi^ledge of the great tnkdis of religion act in 

t|v»-ooi»Hry apen thoiifetiot under their i&ect iafltenca 

Q 
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: . 'Now it is totally different in Ireland. Every fMi]»st 
believes that his salvation is secure. He belongs to the holy 
Jftoman Cathdic Church. Small sins are no great maitter; 
^Uaiig'drunk, or swearing, or fighting, are mere pardQnabte 
rfroUesi All his wild passions are unreclaimed — ^they lie 
dormant within him, only awaiting an occasion of their being 
icudled into action — he is like a barrel of gunpowder— like a 
^vessel charged with electric fluid— lie is taiigfat to hate all 
iieretics. The demagogue comes-^he spouts treasoii-*he 
kindles his hearers into a rage— there are no consequences 
to be £eaied— heretics are the objects of their vengeance— 
their fury is raised to an ungovernable pitch— -«way they go I 
iHreathing blood, and wounds, fire, slaughter, and death, to all 
their of^xments —while a crown of glory is the imaginary 
reward of any unlucky casualty. 

This is the true theory of Irish dtstiurbances. Iriish 
papists cannot Uve together in peace: If they are not figfaMng 
;with protestants, they are fighting with one another, under the 
name of white feet or black feet, or some otli^ equally absiird. 
'and ridiculous denomiination. How can manufactures thrive 
in a country where the oonstemt tendency of the operatives is 
to slay one another ? How can men of property Ivslp desiring 
-to live abtdaid, whien their taiatits at home are under the 
influence of an incessant appetite. to shoot at them? A 
similar ignorance of the truths of religion furnishes the true 
theory of French distufbanoMh— of disturbances every where^-^ 
^f English disturbances — ^for, alas ! there u%. parts of England 
where the truth is very little known. I would attribute the 
.donipatatave peace :of Yorkshire, during the late ex^tement, 
Inotwifhstaodii^ its crowded peculation, to the very general 
*^pread of the gospel in this part of the country. 
iA : What I have said will lead to correct ideason the subject 
of our nationied wiekedoess. We labour under, rather tfe 
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abseaoe of chrisUaa excelloicies than the breach of huinaft 
laws. Our miseries spring rather from the nq^lect of tiie 
divine precepts than the ghiring breach of the divine conik 
mandments. I complain <^ our irreligion because it robs us 
of the principle of contentment, of happiness, of peace, of 
joy, of humility, of self-denial, of liberality to the poor, of 
hmng-kindnes»— in a word, of those blessed effects of dbrift« 
tianity which counteract the evils and sweeten the bitterness 
of human life. The people know as much of religion as 
makes them unhappy— they erroneously su|q)ose that some 
fancied defects in the legislature is the cause of their unhappi- 
ness, and the conduct of our legislature, or, at least, our 
governors, confirms the mistake, and therefore prevents the 
application of the true remedy. This is what I complain of. 

I have asserted that, although the views which I take are 
very high and uncompromising, these views would not be 
thought too much so by the great majority of the poorer 
classes of this country who are accustomed to be plainly dealt 
with, and whose good sense would lead them to approve of 
sound and correct views, however little these views might seem 
calculated to flatter the. feelings of self-complacency which we 
are so prone to allow ourselves to indulge in. I shall illustrate 
this position by a conversation which I recollect having had 
isome time since with a poor pious woman whom I am acquainted 
with. And here I shall state, in answer to the possible objec- 
tions of a caviller, that I argue from facts— *from actual 
observation; and, moreover, that I consider this the only 
mode of arriving at sound conclusions on moral subjects. The 
man who theorises on such subjects, independently of £Eu:ts^ 
must run into error. No fact can be considered as unimportanf 
which leads us to truth, or confirms the truth of opinions which 
we may have been led by circumstances to adopt. This poor 
woman then has a husband, who is an industrious workman, a 
man of most unexceptionable character in point of moral conduct^ 
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mid mhom the wodd would prooooiwetebe asBoatexodleiiti 
Vet be attends BO place of vordiip, nordoesL-heniakeaii^piafeft. 
aioo of religion. X sball call iliem Maiy end Joha^ >^ Well 
Mary,**^ siaid I to this poor wonMm one day* ^^. I amnearry iiA^at 
Ldonot see John coming to cbnrdi.^ ^Mndecd Sir I am 
lorry &r it. too. I have often spoken to hSoA to go, but be will 
haye bis own way. O if I oould see bim brou^ to tiie 
knowledge of the truth, I diould die hxppy,'^ ^' Doc^he ireaA 
those tracts whifch I leave with you ?" . « Yes ^erj qne of 
diem, two ac three times over, and sometimes seems yccy much 
stxuck with them too.^ <^ How does he ^wnd bis Siindi^f^ 
^ In.reading the bible— 4ie reads one daafter and he makes 
Sarah (who must stay at home in bonsequeneeof mjy illness,) 
read another, and thus they go cm.^neijbif^ter after another^ 
almost all the day ; and e^ery ev^ing after inHurning from 
bis work he takes and reads his bible aleo.^ -^^ I wi ;Very glad 
to hear this, and only regret that he diould not att^d pubUp 
worship, which I am sure would rimder bis .readings jnuch 
taioreprofitatdeto him. However, I cannot butibope tbiit the 
practice which he adults may lead at length to happy eflbolSb^ 
*^ Ah ! Sir, he^s an industrioiu man — and he^s not a. swetujng 
man — he is a ^ood husband to me— ^aod a good father to hb 
Children— be nev^ spends a penny in the puUic-biQuse, and 
be is as quiet a man as any in- En^Umd— hut we know,^ 
(said the poor woman^ her voic^ faltmng and she burst into 
tears) ^^ we know that all this i& not enough — ihere mus^ be a 
change of heart.*" This is a literal statement of a convensfckm 
o£ no rare occurrence. I was perfectly aware from other 
wcumstances of the truth c^ the woman'^s statement. I must 
be suffered to nud^e an observation on il. Here is a man who 
has. attained to a degree of virtue by merely living in an 
atmosphere of gospel truths such as the wo):ld would be 
duurmed with — such as I venture to say is rarely or never 
found among a popula[tion of papists ; or, if found, the person 
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of ."tUfl'Ciiaincto! would beiipplaMAed totlie ^echd ag^ jpMini 

exoellent life and faigti moral {Mrifaciplite<— ^od'yetliedsi^gbifd^d 
by one iirhose natural affiaction wbidd lidad her to hei^b^^ 
ererj excdfent. quality if she dared to do so> and i kii9«r 
tliat he regards himself in l^e-same lighi^^-os a iridced man/ 
because a carnal one. He aimd at the attaimmetit of 'a pitdi 
of excellence which the world never dreams of or imagines to* 
tie totaQy unnecessary— -eveni a change of his 'corrupt and 
faXket nature through <a renewal by the Holy Ghost. Now 1 
count thb man^s Sabbath breakii^; amongst our national skis.' 
He is pcrfedily correct in the view he 4sikeB. Thou^ an 
excellent manahdan amiaUe <me, he is only half reBgious^ 
He has not as much religion aa serves to make him hapfpy. 
He ha& quite as much irreligion aa is sufficient to bring down 
on hiin die anger, of God. The command of God k be je 
l^rfeet. . 

Before I conclude I shall say a few wofds on* a piece of 
rhetbiie which Mr. Shell favoured us with during the last 
'session of parliament* It was a sbrt of poetical description cV 
a Roman Catholic Priest attending ' the bed tjf a dying man, 
and >^ sucking in infection himself as he wafted the departing 
spirit to the realms of bliss.^ Quoting from memory I cannot 
pretend to readi to the sublimity of the orator — ^I suppose^ 
however, thai most of ny readers recollect the i^>eech I allude 
to, as it is in some degree connected with the matter in hand. I 
shall' beg leave to illustrate the passage by a contr^t — tH^ 
contrast which is presented to our view by the dying bed of 
an enlightened Protestant and an unhappy Roman Catholio-*-^ 
the one is that of a wise man, a christian, an apostle ; the 
other that of a poor, deceived, and blinded dupe. ' Tell my 
dear mimster,^ says the protestant, < not to endanger his life, 
mnr risk the interests of his flock by coming to me'in my 
present statelet him know that with my latest breath I 
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